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Notices, 


WHEN WEARY AND LANGUID 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
When you are weary and languid with the 


heat of summer, and strive in vain to keep cool, 
and your temper also, the use of Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate will materially aid you. ’ 


“ Historical Collections of 
— Gwynedd.” 


“Historical Collections Relating to Gwynedd,’’ 
published in 1884, has been for nearly ten years 
entirely ‘“‘out of print,” 
applications for copies which I could not supply. 

am now inclined to print a Second Edition of | 
the book, as so many requests for copies are continu- 
ally sent me. I pro a limited edition, printed 
from the type, and if a sufficient response spall be 
made to this announcement, will put the book again 
in press, without delay. 

he book contains three extended Genealogies, 
(the Evans, Roberts, and Foulke families), with 
other genealogical, historical, and sociological mat- 
ter. It makes about 400 pages octavo, and has a 
—e bes noon 

e price wi 00, net ; CRO nee 
to be charged the buyer. 

HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
Avalon, Gwynedd. Pennsylvania. 








Friend, for lodging only, in a family of two. 
Terme per week, $1.00. Address No. 29, this Office. 


OARDERS WANTED.—FINE LOCATION, 
home comforts, good reference ; terms $5 to 
$8 per week. Address Box 91, Stroudsburg, | Pa. 

ORTY-ONE VOL S FRIENDS’ INTELL IGEN- 
cer (2d to 42d) forsale. They are well bound. 
Address M. W. O., 1500 Race St., Philad’a, Pa. 


ANTED. —BY A YOUNG “WOMAN OF EX- 

perience, a position as housekeeper. Can 

come well yy Address E. E. 8., 
Wallingford, Delaware County, Pa. 


$31 for a Seven-Days’ Trip. 

On Fifth day, Ninth month 5th, from 12th and 
Market streets, at 9 a.m., through the renowned 
> oming Valley to Niagara Falls, with a 25-miles 

ve Coon Canada, taking in oe Rapids, 
coin Old and New Suspension Bridge, to Burn- 
ing Springs Observatory ;: a trip on Maid of the Mist, 





| a sail from Geneva to Watkins, on Seneca Lake; 


through the wild and weird Watkins’ Glen, the | 


| beautiful and picturesque Havana Glen; one day 
| at Mauch Chunk, 
famous Switchback Railrvad. For further informa- 


visiting Glen Summit over the 


tion apply to -R. B. NICHOLSON. 


523 Cooper St., Camden, ] N. J. 


re Genealogies Traced 


; in Lie ag and other Churches’ Public and Private 
| Records, by 


KIKK BROWN, 
1813 N 


John Faber Miller, “\onnuvown, Pe 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia | 


| Counties. — 


Alfred a) Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperia] Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 
Montgomery County Milk. 


CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
4 | Be North attention 


hth St., Philadel 
_—— JO 


Penna. 
L. JONES. 
Seven Pounds 


Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


and [ have had many | 


FRIEND IN PHILADELPHIA, DESIRES TO | 
rent room to a single, elderly, business | 


‘, Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. | 
509 SwEpE STREET, | 


given to'serving families. Office | 


LONG BEACH INN, 
Long Beach, New Jersey. 


Fishing, boating, and bathing. Terms, two in a 
| room, $15 per week. Single rooms, $10. 


as __M. D. HENSZEY. 


The Fondhall Cottage, 


SOUTH ATLANTIC CITY, 


Five miles below Atlantic, 100 yards from beach, 
opens Sixth month 22, 1895, under management of 
Friends. Trolleys pass door to Atlantic and Long- 
| portatshortintervais House newly refitted Price 
| moderate. Address, 8. R. WILKINS, South Atlantie 
City, New Jersey. 

| 


BY-TH E-SEA, 


Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Aves., 
Atlantic City. N. J. 


Mrs. ALONZO Brown, Proprietor, 
Formerly of Fothergill House. 


Reduced rates during June and September: 


The Whittier, cm 


Home Comforts 
Open all the Year 
South Virginia Avenue, ath house 
rom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


| 


Preston’s Recuiitie. 
On the SOUTH MOUNTAINS. 


Magnificent scenery, extensive park, table and 
| appointments excellent. Two hours from Philadel- 
phia, through cars. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
James H. Preston, 


WERN ERSVILLE, PENNA. 


‘The Revere, _ 


PARK PLACE, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Near the Beach. 
| First-class in all Respects. 


James [1. [loore. 





M. E. Humpton H. i. ensue 
THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic Citv, N. J. 


Location is one of the best, being central, and 
| leas than one-half square from the beach. The 

house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- 
ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


| 


—— 


‘THE MELOS, Telephone 224, 
| Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. d., 


If you are an invalid, or if you are in need of 
| rest Sea: we would be pleased to offer you the 
| wy a home, while yen try the bracing ocean 


i ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 
Open all the Year, Proprietor. 


| THE PENNHURST, _ 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Remodeled and tial All conveniences, in- 
cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 
and 

JAMES HOOD. 
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Syesthiiiie College, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, 
1895. Full College Courses for young men and 
young women, leading to Classical, Kngineering, 
Beientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., 


Darlington Seminary y,,,, 


Near the beautiful 
Borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Fortieth School Year commences Ninth month 
16th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and 
Linguistic Courses of Study. Also, an Art 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has n 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms, $180 per year. 

For Illustrated Catalogus address the principal. 


Richard Darlington, Ph.D., 


West Chester, Penna. 


President. 


For 


The Kindergarten Training Class 


will be re-opened in Frignps’ SCHOOL, WILMING- 
Tox, DELawaRE, in Ninth month, in charge of 
Lipa M. KIMBALL, graduate of the Hailmann 
School, La Porte, Indiana, 1891, Eupora L. HalIL- 
MANN, now of Washington, D.8., will act as Con- 
sulting Director and Lecturer. The new catalogues 
now ready for distribution. 

Pleasant homes can be had by out of town pupils 
at reasonable rates. Write for particulars 


ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 
New buildings, with all modern eee: 
extensive grounds ; ten teachers, all 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classi: 
and the Literary ; chemical ee and ——— 


laboratories ; manual 
be given to the moral and ming, Spostal case wal 


pa by teachers who are concerned a 
or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL... 


A representative American 
Business School for both 
sexes. 


SECOND. THIRO AND FOURTH FLOORS 


or RECORD BUILDING. . 
917- 919 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPH | A___eeemmm 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph. D. 


Founder and Principal. 


A Commercial School of high grade, which 
couples a good English education with a system- 
atic business training. 


3 ST YEAR<—~<<< 
under the same Principal. 


A complete all-around equipment for business 
life, including the English branches, with Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Mercantile 
Customs and Forms,.Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics 


Entrance examinations held daily throughout 
the year. Enrollment blanks on application 

Day Sessions ’9s—’96 begin Monday, September 
2,1 Night Sessions, September 16, 189s. 

Sc aaa literature, including addresses of Ex 
Speaker Reed and Max O’ Rell on last Graduation 
Day, free. 


Graduates are Successfully 
>>—> Assisted to Positions. 





g Ladies. | 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 44% 


washing in a suds of Ivory Soap. 


joo PURE 


The popular wash silk waists can be made as fresh as new by 


The gloss is restored by ironing 


when almost perfectly dry. Use no starch. 


rt- | 


THe Procter & Gamaie Co., Oin'Ti. 


the subject careful consideration, correspond with 


Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay 
and ro will feel that you have intelligently dis. 


of the question. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


School for both sexes under the care 
_ J, 4, 
ing is new and much and has ™ rfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
antly oe ee } 
ew Yor ‘or Catalogue and particu- 

lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
_ Chappaq » Be 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High Sen. | 


and College Preparato 
Send for catalogue con 
ticulars, references, and lettens 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School, — 


For Boarding and or Pupils 
of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles 
from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abi 
Liberal course of study. Kindergarte: 
and High Schooi. 

jell 
LOUIS 3 CMBLER 

A 
Princi; 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, 


Primary, 
The ‘home-like 
attractive to board- 


Intermediate, 
surroundings ‘make it es 
ing pupils. Students 
for —- to 


Ogontz, Pa. 


| WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
| STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


| One of the toremost and most successful schools in 

the United States. Ideal location. The best of 

| teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 

| unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
| And only $5.00 per week. Address 

G. M. PHILLIPS Ph. D., + Principal. 


| Friends? Academy, 
Locust VaLLEey, LonG ISLAND. 


A motes os and Day School for both sexes. 
Thoroug! Se reparing for admission to any 
odie 2 furnish business education. 
Terms, for boa Selees, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the os care of Friends, and is 
From N easantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 

New York. For catalogue and culars ad- 
FRANKLIN P. WILSO ae. 
Locust Valley, Lo 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 





YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS 


SUCH as 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA, 


n ay Meeting. | 


Send | 


| Note: 
Just now, as you have the time to give 
Chemicals. 


pal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. | 


20 S. Delaware Ave., 
ae Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
RAW BONE MANURES. 


~ ‘Bublishers” Department. 


*,* EDWIN A. JACKSON & Broruer, 50 Beekman 
street, New York city, send us a handsome illus- 
trated catalogue of wrought-iron fixtures for fire- 
places, —andirons, fenders, fire sets,—shovel, tongs 
etc.,—lanterns for halls, candlesticks, etc. The 
andirons are the most important feature, and there 
are many designs, many of them very attractive, 
showing the advance made (or the reawakening) in 

| the art of working in iron. Such a catalogue, our 
| friends say, is so entirely uncommon that they 
| think it “ the first of the kind that has been issued.”’ 


*,* A FIRM in Boston, for whom E. A. Jackson « 
Brother are New York agents, make and advertise 
| the old Franklin stove, devised just about a hun- 

dred and fifty years ago by Benjamin Franklin. It 

is, in fact, an open fire-place set out in the room 
and connected with the chimney by a pipe, and is 

adapted to places where it is inconvenient or im 

practicable to cut into the chimney to the extent 

of making an open fire-place there. The large cast- 
| iron hearth (lifted from the floor by iron feet), on 
which the structure is built, reminds us of similar 
old ones which might be seen forty to fifty years 
ago, in the childhood of the present writer, lying 
unused around our Pennsylvania houses, or per- 
| chance placed as support for an ash barrel, for 
making lye. We did not suppose any new stoves of 
| the sort were being made, but there is no reason, 
| that we see, why they should not still be useful. 


NOW READY. 


‘Memoirs of the Life and Religious 


Labors of Sunderland P. Gardner.” 


694 pages, with Portrait. 
Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘The Old Red School House” 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Price, 65 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
. W. Cor. 15th and Race oe, Phila’da, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
| Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
XXX. 


Lf you would know God and worship and serve God 
as youSshould do, you must come to the means he has or- 
dained and given you for that purpose. Some seek it in 
books, some in learned men, but what they look for is IN 
THEMSELVES, yet they overlook it. The votce is too still, 
the seed too} small, and the Light shineth in darkness. 
The woman that lost her silver found it at home, after she 
had lighted her candle and swept her house. 

WILLIAM PENN. 


From his preface to the Journal of George Fox. 


FLOWER VOICES. 
Gop is pure, the lilies whisper ; 
God is hope, the daisies plead ; 
God is sweetness, God is beauty, 
God is love, the roses’ creed. 
God is tender, breathe the violets ; 
God is peace, the heartsease say ; 
God is light, the cowslips answer, 
Painted by the sunbeam’s ray. 
God is mercy, God is kindness, 
God is wisdom, patience, care, 
God is good, the joyous chorus 
Of the blossoms, sweet and fair. 
Blessed is the ear that listens 
To their message glad and true; 
He who for the flowers careth, 
Cares, dear heart, much more for you. 
—FHarriet Julia Evans. 


LETTERS OF SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER. 


From his recently published Memoirs. The letter to Isaac Wilson 
is a reply to one dated Twelfth month 10, 1890. As S. P. G. died in 
Second month, 1893, it is among the latest of his correspondence. 


TO B. F. THOMAS. 


THE monthly meeting of the Society of Friends of Far- 
mington was organized the 21st of Fourth month, 1803, 
and opened by a minute of Easton Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Easton, Washington county, N. Y., 16th of Sec- 
ond month, 1803. It was composed of members who 
had emigrated from Eastern New York, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
and the limits of the meeting extended from the outlet 
of Cayuga Lake westward to the Niagara river, and from 
Lake Ontario on the north into the northern part of 
Pennsylvania. 

The first meeting-house was of logs, and built in 
1796, and was burned the latter part of the year 1803. 
A framed one was built in 1804; the clapboards were 
riven from cedar, and the nails wrought. The increase 
of members rendered it necessary to build a larger house, 
which was built in 1816 and 1817, forty by seventy feet, 
two stories high, and estimated at the time it was built to 
seat 2,500 people. This is the house now occupied, and 
has been, by the Society of Friends first organized as 
above, ever since it was built. 

The number of families and their names you have al- 
ready from the records, for the Society was a unit until 
1828, when a division took place, a minority leaving the 
Society, and establishing a separate meeting. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 27, 1895. 








{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXIII. No. 1184. 


This Society never adopted any formal creed, but its 
members were left to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience. They, however, ever pro- 
fessed as a Society that true worship which is acceptable 
to God and profitable to man,—He, being Spirit, must be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth. Also, that the grace 
of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men, 
teaching them that denying all ungodliness and the 
world’s lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world. 

The organization of the Society of Friends is upon 
true republican principles ; every member has equal pri- 
vileges one with another. Each has a right to speak to 
any business and be heard, and that which appears to be 
the expressed judgment of the whole is adopted. If any 
proposition meets with considerable opposition it is either 
laid aside or continued upon minute for further consid- 
eration, if the opposition is not withdrawn. This being 
the manner of doing all their business pertaining to the 
church. ‘ 

A yearly meeting was established at Farmington in 
1834, embracing the Friends of Western New York, the 
Canadas, Michigan, and Northern Ohio. 

SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER. 
Canandaigua, NV. Y., 1889. 


ANSWER TO ISAAC WILSON. 

Esteemed Friend: Thy friendly letter is at hand, and 
contents noted: I find by it that some things which have 
long been revolving in my own mind have claimed the at- 
tention of others, though I have not communicated with 
anyone concerning them. The future of our Society 
will depend upon the faithfulness of its members in 
practically exhibiting in their lives the truths of their 
profession. There is a great difference between making 
a high profession by talking and arguing doctrinal points, 
and knowing the truth by experience; for men may be 
zealously engaged in the former, while quite destitute of 
the latter. ‘* Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.”’ 

The Society of Friends has for a long time labored 
under many disadvantages ; far back, a faulty discipline, 
carried out to the letter, deprived it of what might have 
been an increasing strength to it, for the clause concern- 
ing marriage drove tnany well-inclined young members 
from the meetings. Thus was lost to Society the very 
class which should have filled the ranks of the elders as 
they passed away, and now, though the required change 
has been made, it is too late to remedy the difficulty. The 
division of 1827 and 1828 injured the Society to a 
large extent, and the name ‘‘ Hicksite’’ imposed upon 
Friends had a bad effect ; those who are not well in- 
formed get the impression of a new Society. I am free 
to say I am not a Hicksite nor a Foxite; I profess to be 
a Friend, and neither need nor desire any other name ; 
the light and truth of the present is, I believe, sufficient 
to lead and direct without borrowing from any man. 

But to return: Then came up the subject of Slavery, 
and many Friends were exercised as to the best manner 
of abolishing it; there was a division of feeling, some 
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being conservative while others were pursuing a course 
which would eventually lead to war. Then, in Genesee 
Yearly Meeting, , who was a prominent leader 
of the radicals, left the Society, setting up separate meet- 
ings and doing more harm than did the other divisions. 
Then followed modern Spiritualism, which as far as I 
have been able to see has produced religious paralysis if 
not death. Priscilla Cadwallader,while making a religious 
visit to Friends here, declared that our troubles and 
provings were not over; that after the storm the whirl- 
wind would come, and that all who were not building 
upon the immovable foundation of truth would be carried 
away. I dreaded the thought of more trouble in Society, 
and said I hoped she would prove a false prophet. But 
alas! it proved true; the whirlwind came, and behold 
the wreck. 

We see by the statistics of the Yearly Meeting that 
the membership lessens every year; from such data 
it needs but little mathematical labor to decide as to the 
future. I was at New York Yearly Meeting a few years 
since, when the subject came up of reports from sub- 
ordinate meetings concerning the number of members 
annually noted, and someone stated that according to 
reports already made, the Yearly Meeting would become 
extinct in sixty years. On my return home, while 
stopping at Palmyra, I was informed that New York 
Yearly Meeting had been heard from, and that ‘it was 
stated in the meeting that Society would not last more 
than sixty years.’’ While I was in the yearly meeting I 
doubted the propriety of making our business public to 
the world. 

Except the Society can so interest the young that 
they will choose to remain members, but a few genera- 
tions, or perhaps but a few years, will pass when it may 
be asked, ‘‘ Where is the Society of Friends?’’ and 
echo will answer ‘‘ Where?’’ In proportion as Friends 
have ceased to be aggressive, they have ceased to be pro- 
gressive. But within a few years there appears to be a 
renewal of energy—an awakening and devotion in prac- 
tically carrying out the fundamental principles of the 
Society, or, in other words, the Christian religion. This 
cheers me with the hope that its future will exceed its 
former usefulness to the world. ‘‘ The fields are white 
unto the harvest,’’ and each one may do some part of the 
labor in gathering it in. 

In regard to the matter of Society furnishing means, 
as a rule, for public Friends in their ministry, I stand 
where I always have; a change in the custom of Society 
in this matter would cause confusion; though if a 
monthly meeting thinks it advisable to assist a member 
in his or her work by contributing of its substance, or if 
individuals feel this duty upon them, there is liberty ; 


but being a spiritual affair, it should be felt after spirit- | 


ually. I can remember when ministers from England, 
London Yearly Meeting, visited America, American 
Friends paid their expenses while here, and vice versa, 
but this arrangement ceased at the time of the division. 

I will give some of my own experience. When I was 
called to the ministry I was conscientious in refusing even 
a gift because of my ministry, and I also refused to let 
any one pay my traveling expenses, and for a number of 
years (about forty) I spent all that my farm and labor 
would produce above supporting my family in traveling 
on religious accounts. This, at length, however, to- 
gether with the frequent calls to funerals, often far from 
home, began to bear heavily upon me financially ; and 
one day while I was working in the field, as I stopped to 
rest the horses, I turned my mind to the consideration of 
my worldly affairs, wondering why I did not succeed 
better in the result of my industry. The thought seemed to 





come to me like a forcible impression, How can thou expect 
to succeed when leaving thy work to labor for others? 
I then concluded that if I traveled any more in this work 
away from home I would accept means to pay my ex- 
penses abroad if any were offered me ; and the way from 
that time was made easier. The time had come when so 
heavy a sacrifice was no longer demanded, and many 
kind friends were moved to assist me, so I have not been 
left to want. And I have been enabled to make religious 
visits, sometimes far from home, which I could not have 
done but for their generous liberality. Iam now hold- 
ing a minute for an extensive visit to meetings, especially 
of the quarterly meetings within the limits of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, which I have been unable to 
accomplish as yet ; this is in the hands of the Master. 
The last two years have gone hard with my farming pro- 
ducts, but another season may prove more favorable. My 
health is very delicate—an affection of the heart; any 
severe exertion or exposure bringing on the pain; but 
by means of prompt treatment I have been able to subdue 
it so far. Otherwise I enjoy life comfortably. 
Thy friend, S. P. GARDNER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A CONVERSATION ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 


A MEMBER of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Relig- 
ious Society of Friends wasa passenger aboard the boat 
that left Providence, R. I., Seventh month 15, 1895, for 
New York. Afterseveral hundred passengers were already 
on the boat, a company of nearly five hundred persons, re- 
turning from the ‘‘ Christian Endeavor’’ Convention, at 
Boston, also came aboard. 

Most of this large number of people, of all persuasions 
and classes, were in the main cabin of the boat. Soon 
the ‘‘ Christian Endeavor’’ people commenced holding 
religious exercises for the evening, nearly every one join- 
ing in the ‘services ’’ of singing hymns, listening to 
prayers, and short addresses, etc. The Friend had but 
little choice, other than to be of the number. He, how- 
ever, was faithful to his profession, and did not remove 
his hat, or otherwise join in the devotions. 

After the conclusion of the ‘‘ religious exercises,’’ the 
leader of them, and others, to the number of about one 
hundred, gathered around the Friend, and a good natured 
but spirited debate of nearly two hours occurred, lasting 
until midnight. The Friend was favored to hold his 
ground. It was opened by the Leader asking the Friend 
as follows: ‘‘ Brother, did you not like my prayer?’’ The 
Friend replied, ‘‘ I believe thee was honest in it, but it was 
a formal prayer, and I hold a testimony against such.’’ 

Leader. Don’t you believe in prayer? 

Friend. 1 most sincerely believe in praying to our 
gracious Heavenly Father, but only when we have some- 
thing to pray for, or feel the special need of supplicating 
Him. Praying in the form, and as a part of the pro- 
gram of ‘‘ religious services,’’ I repeat, I have a testimony 
against ; it is ‘‘ vain repetition,’’ such as our Master tes- 
tified against. 

Leader. Well, you certainly could not have objected 
to our singing those beautiful hymns, that we have sung 
this evening ? 

Friend. | likewise object to congregational and for, 
mal singing of hymns and poetry. Many are led to re- 
peat hymns with their lips that they do not feel in their 
hearts ; as said our Saviour: ‘‘ This people draweth nigh 
unto me with their mouth, and honoreth me with their 
lips ; but their heart is far from me.’’ 

Leader. That may be true, but singing hymns does 
a great deal of good. 
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Friend. But we must try to keep to the basis of 
true and acceptable worship, which our Saviour declared 
was ‘‘in Spirit and in Truth,’’ and the singing of hymns 
and making of formal prayers distract from such worship. 

Leader. Well, what have you got to say about 
preaching? Paul was a preacher. 

Friend. 1 believe in preaching such as Paul’s. He 
said: ‘‘And I was with you in weakness and in fear, and 
in much trembling. And my speech and my preaching 
was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
demonstration of Spirit and of power. That your faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God.’’ It is such preaching I love to hear and feel. 

Leader. Do you believe the Bible and entirely ac- 
cept it as the word of God? 

Friend. We believe in the authenticity of the Holy 
Scriptures. Many families of Friends read them daily 
and oftener aloud in the family circle. I usually repeat 
a Psalm or some other portion of Scripture to my chil- 
dren as they go to their beds at night. There is no 
passage in the Holy Scriptures calling them the ‘‘ Word 
of God.’’ The first chapter of John calls our Saviour 
the Word, hence we do not call the blessed book that 
testifies of him the word. 

Leader. If you follow the Bible you will be saved, 
and it is worthy to be called God’s word. 

Friend. The Bible is a chart of the way, but our 
blessed Redeemer said ‘‘ I am the Way.’’ 

Leader. 
in order to be saved. 

Friend. On the contrary, while we value the Holy 
Scriptures as the book of books, value it beyond the 
ability of language to express, yet we remember the angel 
spoken of in the book of Revelation: ‘‘ Having the 
everlasting gospel to preach unto them that dwell upon 
the earth, and to every nation, kindred, tongue, and 
people.’’ But where this gospel is revealed and accepted 
by one who also has the Holy Scriptures to refer to, such 
a one can turn to them for ‘‘ reproof, instruction, and 
correction in righteousness,’’ and they are thus an ines- 
timable blessing. 

Leader. But I believe it is necessary to profess Christ 
and obey the Bible teaching. 
said of as many as are led by the spirit of God. 

Friend. Yes; being led by the Spirit of God, they 


Christ. They become sons by adoption; our Saviour 
was the only begotten Son. 

Leader. 1 know that I am saved. 
and that is salvation. 

Friend. That is good so far as it goes. 
obey the voice of Christ continually, follow him, and 
continue unto the end watching and inwardly praying, 
then thou wilt not only profess Christ, but possess him in 
thy measure, and will be a true Israelite, whose circum- 
cision is of the heart, and the blessed promises are unto 
this Israel. 

Leader. This is the point between us. I know that 
I am saved, by trusting in Christ and confessing him be- 
fore men. 

Friend. Thou wilt be saved by trusting in Christ, 
loving him, and coming to the Father through him. And 
if thou abides in him, he will abide in thee. Our Saviour 
said: ‘‘ If aman love me, he will keep my words, and 
my Father will love him, and we will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him.’’ The work of our Re- 
deemer is to redeem us, and if we will let him, he will es- 
tablish his kingdom of Light, Life, and Grace in our hearts. 

Leader. Your meetings must be dry and uninterest- 
ing without music, singing, and prayer. 


I profess Christ 


But people need a knowledge of the Bible, | 





Still I remember what is | 


Thee must | 





Friend. Meetings are generally seasons of rejoicing 
to me. I realize in them a measure of that saying : 
‘¢ The redeemed of the Lord shall return and come to 
Zion, with everlasting joy upon their heads.’’ Zion, the 
place where true spiritual blessings are only to be found, 
is a spiritual place and condition, and we more clearly 
see it spiritually, when we retire alone and know our 
minds staid on God, through our blessed Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. True ministry does not disturb Zion 
worshipers, but adds to the joy of such as are treading 
the streets of New Jerusalem. 

Leader. 1am glad we have had this opportunity. I 
have learned a few things 

Some young persons here said: ‘‘ The Friend has a 
good knowledge of the Bible.’’ 

Friend. A person eats those things he likes most 
eagerly and with a relish. So it is with his reading. 
Because I love the Bible and the subjects it speaks of, I 
naturally read it much, do not tire of it, and am familiar 
with it. Yes, as I advance along through life I find I am 
loving the blessed things spoken of in the Bible more 
and more. 

The conversation lasted two hours ; the Friend was so- 
licited to describe the ‘‘ ceremony’’ of Friends at the 
time of marriages, burials, meetings for worship, ministry, 
etc., and it elicited much interest from his hearers, who 
were unfamiliar with Friends. *'2 ® 


From the Pennsylvania Magazine (Philadelphia), Seventh month, 1895. 
JOHN ROBERTS OF MERION. 


[The original of the following record is in possession of the 
Roberts family of Philadelphia, in the handwriting of John Roberts, of 
Carnarvonshire, Wales, the progenitor of the family in this country. ] 


*fAN ACCOUNT OF JOHN ROBERTS LEFT TO MY POSTERITY. 


‘‘A SHORT account of John Roberts, formerly of Llyn, 
being son of Richard Roberts, and grandson of Robert 
Thomas Morris, who lived at Cowyn, in the Parish of 
Llanerngan, and County of Carnarvon; my Mother, 
being Margaret Evans, daughter of Richard Evans of the 
Parish of Llangian, and county aforesaid. Being con- 
vinced of God’s Everlasting Truth about the year 1677, 


| not by man nor through man, but by the Revelation of 
| Jesus Christ in my own heart, being about thirty miles 
are the sons of God, and then heirs and joint heirs with | 


from any Friends or Meeting, in that time when I was 
convinced, but coming into acquaintance with Friends 


| near Dollgella, and near Bala in Merionethshire, I fre- 


quented their meetings while I abode in those parts, but 
by the Providence of God, in the year 1683 I trans- 
ported myself with many of my friends for Pennsyl- 
vania, where I and they arrived the sixteenth day of the 
Ninth month, one thousand six hundred and eighty- 
three, being then thirty-five years old ; and settled my- 
self in the place which afterwards I called Pencoid in 


| the Township of Merion, which was afterwards called so 


by them, being the first settlers of it, having brought with 
me one man servant from my native land, and fixed my 
settling here I took to wife Gaynor Roberts, daughter to 
Robert Pugh (or ap Hugh) from Llwyndedwydd, near 
Bala, in Merionethshire, her mother being Elizabeth 
William Owen, one of the first that was convinced of 
the Truth in that neighborhood. So leaving this ac- 
count for our Offspring and others that desire to know 
from whence we came and who we descended from and 
when we came to settle unto this place where we now 
abide, being then a wilderness, but now by God’s bless- 
ing upon our endeavors is become a fruitful field. To 
God’s name be the Praise, Honor, and Glory, who is 
worthy of it for ever and for ever more.’’ 





The same was entered in the records of Merion Meet- 
ing, as the following from the minutes of the meeting 
shows : 


‘*« MERION PREPARATIVE MrTc. 
‘(Tr MO. 5. 1704. 

‘« John Roberts brought in an account to this meet- 
ing of his place of abode in his native country being 
Llun, in Caernarvonshire, convincement and removal to 
this Country, marriage, and other remarkable passages 
of his life, in order to be entered upon Record. 

‘Whereas John Robert in ye county of Carnarvon 
hath declared his intention in order to his removal to 
Pennsylvania in America, we thought it convenient to 
certify in his behalf that he is one th’t owned and re- 
ceived the truth for these 6 years past. Hath walked 
since blameless in his conversation and serviceable in 
his place—also that he is free from all contracts of mar- 
riage and matrimony to a certain knowledge of good 
reputation amongst his neighbors, acquaintances, and re- 
lations where he lived. 

‘*From the Men’s Meeting at Penllan ye 18 of 5th 
month, 1683. 

** RICHARD PRICE 

‘« ROBERT OWEN 

** Capp ELLIs 

‘« Evan REES 

‘* ROBERT EVAN 
‘*Evurs Davip 

‘¢ HuGH GRIFFITH 

«« Morris HUMPHREY 


EDWARD GRIFFITH 
THOMAS PRICHARD 
Davip JONES 
WILLIAM MorGAN 
GRIFFITH JOHN 
ROGER ROBERT 
Evan OweEn.’’ 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 31.—EIGHTH MONTH 4, 1895. 


JESUS BEFORE CAIAPHAS: PETER THRICE 
DENIES HIM. 


GOLDEN T ExT. —I know not this man of whom ye speak.— Mark 14: 71. 

Scripture Readings: Matt. 26: §7, 58; 69-75. Mark 14: 53, 54; 
66-72. Luke 22: 54-62. John 18: 13-18, 25-27. 

HISTORICAL. 

After Peter had emphatically told Jesus that he: would 
always be faithful to him, under the influence of fear, as 
we must suppose, he denied that he had ever known him. 
«¢ Even if I must die with thee, yet will I not deny thee,’’ 
Peter had said, and yet a few hours afterwards he declared 
in the words of our Golden Text, ‘‘ I know not this man 
of whom ye speak.’’ 

We become very familiar with the character of Peter 
in the Gospel,—the impetuous, self-asserting, self-confi- 
dent, wayward, yet loving and timid Peter, continually 
making mistakes, and repenting so honestly that we feel 
him to be one of the most lovable of Jesus’ disciples. In 
this particular instance, when he committed this great sin 
—three times to assert that he had no acquaintance with 
the man whom he had long followed as his teacher,—we 
see that it was his self-assnrance that led him into defeat. 


TEACHING. 


The lesson to us is plain. We must not be too sure 
that we will be always upright, always true, always wise. 
If we have fallen short and repented with tears in the 
past, we know that we may so sin again. We know that 
only a constant renewal of our strength, a constant de- 
pendence upon the source of strength, will give us that 
power of self-control which will enable us to overcome 
our natural impetuosity, our natural waywardness. 

The same man who, in the supreme hour of peril, 


dehied his Master, was the one who in the past had expe- | 


rienced some of the most exalted enthusiasms. So again 
after Jesus’ death he became one of the most earnest and 
successful of the apostles. Here, again, we have our les- 
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son and our encouragement. When weakness has over- 
come us, when fear has conquered us, when we have de- 
nied Him whom we love, at the warning sound, the crow 
—whatever it may be to us—if, like Peter, we have gone 
out, and, repenting, have ‘‘ wept bitterly,’’ we must not 
feel that we can never again bea trusted friend. We 
may remember Peter’s case, and with a renewed purpose 
make another effort. We may, like him, become a great 
influence for good, a power for righteousness. 

We all fear suffering, and naturally dread death, so to 
be hailed, as was Peter, as a companion of one who was 
apparently soon to be executed, probably to be tortured 
first, was something from which any man might shrink. 
Yet the world’s history is full of examples of men and 
women, and sometimes even children, who have suffered 
martyrdom for principle’s sake. The rise of all relig- 
ions has its record of martyrs, until it is said ‘* the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.’’ Our own 
Society is no exception to the general rule. Friends 
suffered persecution for their religious belief, suffered in 
patience, and often touched the hearts of their oppres- 
sors by their patience. The Society grew through the 
days of its persecutions and flourished as it has scarcely 
done since. When the parents were all in jail the little 
children held the meetings at the appointed times. 

Persecution proves no man, no society, no principle 
to be false. The lessons of past history should make us 
tolerant of what is new in our own time. The new thing 
ridiculed and persecuted to-day, becomes the accepted, 
the conventional thing of to-morrow. A real truth must 
live and receive recognition sometime. A false theory 
will soon perish. Let us therefore be careful not to hold 
back what is true, however it may appear, by whomsoever 
advocated. Let us not in this way deny the Master who 
has loved and taught us. Let us be like Peter in his 
grandest, most receptive moods, when Jesus said to him, 
‘* Flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven.’’ Let us live as nearly as 
we can under the influence of our Heavenly Father, and 
if we sin, repent and begin again, with the hope that we 
may cultivate within us that Divine spark of which Jesus 
said: ‘‘ Upon this rock will I build my Church.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 

The scene changes, and the disciple Peter is now 
brought vividly forward. His is such a disposition of 
strong lights and shadows that it is noticeable at any 
time except when lost in the radiance of his Master’s 
character. We can with difficulty imagine him as expe:i- 
encing the peace which is by promise the right of every 
Christian, for he appears so changeable. Not wavering 
nor uncertain, perfectly sincere on the surface to his in- 
most thought, and always intensely in earnest, but un- 
stable ; not fixed. Hasty, thoughtless speech must have 
been his chief fault or besetting sin, and it had doubtless 
caused him many a bitter hour before this supremely bit- 
ter one of mortified self-respect and pained affection. 
He had broken his promise, told a falsehood, forgotten 
his Master’s warning, and been unkind to that beloved 
Master ; four sins in one ; and Jesus’ look brought it all 
up before his mind and overcame him with shame at his 
conduct. What must that dear Master think of such 
denial following upon such protestations of faithful,re- 
gard? And still worse to bear must have been his own 
disheartenment at realizing that he was still liable to such 
a defeat in the battle for righteousness. What is more 
discouraging than to find ourself doing wrong when one’s 
whole wish is to do right? Yet as the wrong was done 
upon impulse and was not premeditated in the least, it 
was not beyond forgiveness, especially as the repentance 
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was genuine. And this comfort is for all or any of us 
who do wrong thoughtlessly and repent in bitter discour- 
agement again and again. The divine love reminds us 


as by a look, but bears us no ill will, and gives us, as | 


Jesus later gave Peter, further opportunity to prove all 
protestations of love and loyalty. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


FRIENDS’ MEETING (O.) IN LYNN, MASS. 
From this very quaint and interesting old town of Marble- 


head myself and wife went this morning to Lynn, six | 


miles, by an electric car that was on its way to Boston, 
ten miles farther. Following previous directions we 
easily found our way to a building surrounded by shade 
trees, on the front of which we read, ‘‘ Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house. First-day, meeting for worship 10.30 a. m. ; 
Bible class, 12 m.; meeting for worship (time not given). 
Third-day, Young People’s Meeting, 7.45 p. m. Fourth- 
day, meeting for worship, 3 p.m. Welcome.’’ 

On entering one would have readily supposed one’s self 
in a Friends’ meeting without the information on the 
tablet outside, despite considerable floral and some 
other decorations. An air of Friendliness lingers which 
seemed wanting at Portland. The building was erected 
nearly four score years ago, but is in an excellent state 
of preservation, having no doubt been well cared for, 
and probably been remodeled in recent times. Its shape 
and two entrances betoken a former partition, which no 
longer exists. What was ‘the gallery’’ has becomea 
platform, two steps up, containing one long seat, with a 
rail in front. Old-fashioned benches have given place 
to seats of a modern sort, all nicely cushioned. The 
capacity of the room with its gallery on three sides is 
about four hundred. On this occasion it was about one- 
third full, the company sitting compactly in the middle 
rows of seats, the wings and galleries being vacant, an 
example that might well be imitated by all sorts of gath- 
erings that do not fill the rooms in which they meet. 
Although the distinction of sex as to locality has been 
abolished, one could tell the original assignment of 
‘‘ends’’ by the slight preponderance of men on one side 
and women on the other ; and also by the five men and 
four women on the platform sitting on opposite sides of 
the middle space. The ‘‘ plain bonnet,’’ in process of 
disappearance, was suggested by what the women on the 
platform wore. 

The ‘‘hour’’ was carefully ‘‘ observed,’’ and the 
meeting settled promptly into profound stillness. After 
six or eight minutes this was broken by a dozen or more 
voices singing ‘‘ Sweet peace, wonderful gift from above.”’ 
After some minutes of silence, aman on the platform 
knelt in prayer. After another silence the same man 
read from a small Bible not previously visible a portion 
of Paul’s letter to Timothy; then, taking from it the 
text, ‘‘ Thou, O man of God,’’ as distinct from all other 
classes of men, as men of science, business, pleasure, etc., 
he instanced several in the Old Testament who were not 
men of God, as Sampson, Solomon, and Absalom, and 
others who were, as Moses and David. Under the new 


dispensation the ‘*‘ man of God ”’ is one who believes in | 


the Lord Jesus Christ. Paul’s idea was that the ‘‘ man 
of God ’’ was one who had been bought for a price. 
declared himself to be the s/ave of Jesus Christ, the 
word usually translated ‘‘ servant’’ meaning slave. He 
belonged to Jesus, having been bought and paid for by 
his blood. This wholly changed his relations to the 
world. He declared himself debtor to all men, and was 
willing to adapt himself to all conditions in order that 
he might save some. 


He | 





This discourse was quite complete in all its parts, 
and in their relation to each other. ‘‘ Carefully 
thought out,’’ one would have said, if delivered else- 
where. After its conclusion singing soon followed, ‘‘ Tell 
the glad story again.’’ Then another man on the plat- 
form spoke about ten minutes, during which he referred 
to the outcome of missionary work done in parts of the 
city, and to efforts towards consecration and sanctifica- 
tion amongst themselves. Again singing, ‘‘ Onward, 
Christian Soldier.’’ After a few minutes’ silence a man, 
well advanced in years arose, and, although his discourse 
was short, to one accustomed to listen to the preaching 
of Friends half a century ago, it seemed like the real 
‘¢ Quaker ’’ sermon of the occasion. The meeting closed 
near 12 o’clock by hand-shaking. The social occasion 
which followed was very Friendly, and made even an 
outsider from the distant West feel much at home. 

Just how closely this resembled their usual meetings I 


| am unable to say, but it was somewhat different, being 


dominated by the Christian Endeavor sentiment now per- 
meating every corner of Boston and its vicinity. I 
learned that the decorating of the room was due to this, 
and also the singing, which rarely occurs in their usual 
meeting. The principal speaker was Micajah Binford, 
who, though a native of Lynn, is now in attendance 
at the Christian Endeavor Convention as a delegate 
from Indiana. In all the discourses the Christian 
Endeavor movement was referred to, favorably, of 
course, with a hint by Friend Newhall, the last 
speaker, that it must not be regarded so highly as to 
turn the thoughts too much outward, the religious 
life being a personal matter, and not dependent upon 
outward agencies. 

I was informed that there are three ‘‘ resident pastors ’’ 
in this meeting, two men and one woman, and that they 
‘* believe in pastoral work,’’ but I think there is no one 
under pay. The form of an announcement made after 
the meeting had closed, that the regular afternoon meet- 
ing would not be held, on account of a general Christian 
Endeavor meeting, leads me to thing that these ‘< pas- 
tors’’ are permitted to speak with some authority. 

G. D. B. 
Marblehead, Mass., Seventh month 14. 


NOTES OF DR. HARPER’S LECTURE ON 
JOB AND PSALMS. 

The following Notes of lectures at Chautauqua, upon Moses and 

the Psalms, by Dr. Wm. R. Harper, President of the University of 
Chicago, are furnished the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL by a corre- 
spondent at Chautauqua. 
As a literary study that of Moses is one of the most im- 
portant of the Old Testament. The tendency of many 
later writers is to minimize the character of Moses in 
order to bring Hebrew history into the same category 
as other history. On the other hand, an older tendency 
is to magnify the leaders of the past. Both the minimiz- 
ing and the magnifying spirit must be laid aside for the 
spirit of truth. 

We may ask, was the work of Moses a creation out of 
nothing, and we find that he inherited the idea of God 
from his past, that he gathered from the Egyptian civili- 
zation many ideas of law and conduct, and that he learned 
from Jethro, his father-in-law, some practical ideas as to 
the division of his work, and the organization of the 
nation. Even some of the ideas of the decalogue had 
been in existence hundreds of years before Moses. Must 
we conclude then that Moses did no original work ? 

The history that has come down to us concerning this 
great man may be divided into three parts. (1) That 

o 





which he inherited. (2) That which can be directly at- 
tributed to him. (3) That which grew out of what he 
did. The greatness of Moses does not lie in the amount 


he has written, any more than the greatness of Jesus con- | 
But his singular power | 


sists in what he left upon record. 
may be summed up under five heads: (1) His clear con- 
ceptions of ethical truth, which were not surpassed until 
the Sermon on the Mount. (2) His conceptions of 
spiritual truth. (3) An organizer and leader of his 
people. (4) His principles of government, which un- 
derlie all modern government. (5) He laid the foun- 
dation of a religion to prepare the way for the Messiah. 
If Hebrew history means anything it means that to Israel 
was appointed the mission of giving higher religious ideas 
to the world, as God also assigned to Greece and to Rome 
each its mission. 

Moses gave the constitution to Israel. (Exodus, 21: 
22, 23.) The Levitical code is technical instruction to 
the priests, while that of Deuteronomy is a popular ad- 
dress to all the people. 

Unlike the heroes of other nations there was no at- 
tempt to deify Moses, but he stands in his greatness as a 
lawgiver and a leader, filled and animated with the mo- 
notheistic idea. 


beliefs of the surrounding nations, Moses stood firmly for 


that revelation which had been committed to him of the | 


one and only God, Jehovah. 
[Dr. Harper meets a class twice a week to study the 


Psalms, in connection with the historical events which | 
A few notes from these lessons | 


furnished their occasion. 
follow. | 


A historical element is found in the law ; fundamental 
law grew out of the necessity of the people. A histori- 


cal element in prophecy ; the prophets were moved by 


the events which were taking place around them. 


Job 


may be taken as history or as poetry, but even as poetry | 


there is a historic background ; especially if the theory 
be accepted that the book of Job was written during the 
Captivity, to describe the sufferings of those who had not 


sinned against Jehovah, but who, nevertheless, felt more | 
poignantly than those who sinned, the bitterness of the 


oppression. So in the Psalms, the historical occasion 
may be found, and this knowledge will increase their 
force as the event is discovered which led to their coin- 
position. 

Some of the Psalms describe historic events in a con- 
crete way. Some are the outgrowth of historical events. 


Some are the expression of individual feeling, and in | 


some an individual expresses the feelings of a nation. 
Tradition ascribes 73 Psalms to David, but some modern 


wrote none, the whole conception of Biblical history 
would be changed. We may gather more information 
about David’s real character and work from the Psalms 
than from any other source. David was a minstrel, a 
poet. This gift was to him as the sword was to Gideon, 
or the staff to Moses, and his poetry marks a new era in 
the worship of God. His shepherd life nurtured his gift, 
his formal education fitted him for the prophetic school 
rather than for kingship. The varied character of his 


life contributed to his poetry, though his later days are a 
tragedy. H. 


Gop never works oniy for to-day. 
and on. The web he weaves is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting ; and, if I can fill a part of that web, be it ever 
so insignificant, it will abide forever. And this is one 
of the most comforting thoughts to us. While on earth 


we may do something for eternity. — Bishop Simpson. 


While his people lapsed easily into the | 


| ing birthright members, and some fifty attenders. 





| believe the Lord still has work for him there. 

| of Witney Monthly Meeting know that it is the Lord 
His plan runs on | work, and as he has sent one helper and another they 
| recognize his hand and thank him for it. 
| speaking, the meetings at Witney, as well as at Oxford, 
| have been reopened and built up through the instrumen- 
| tality of resident workers. 
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FRIENDS’ HOME MISSION WORK IN ENGLAND. 


The following brief article is “ communicated” in Zhe Friend, 
London. It isa simple and no doubt trustworthy statement of facts, 
and affords an interesting view of the conditions in England out of 
which the “Home Mission” system of ‘resident workers’ has 
sprung up. 

Durinc the last forty years or so Witney Monthly Meet- 
ing in Oxfordshire has seen many changes. The old 
meeting-house at Oxford was sold, because there were no 
longer any Friends residing there, and a new one has 


| been bought to accommodate an increasing number of 


Friends and attenders. Burford Meeting has been closed 
and again reopened, Witney Meeting closed and again 
reopened, Farringdon Meeting closed, and the Friends 
now there desire to have it reopened. Work has been 
begun in Abingdon, and there are open doors for Friends 
in other directions. How are the needs of this opening 
work to be met ? 

The monthly meeting is small; some of the Friends 
have a mind to work, and, as in other places, some have 
not. There are scarcely more than ninety members in 
the monthly meeting all told ; some are aged and infirm, 
and some are infants. At Charlbury there are about 
thirty members, of whom nearly half are living in sur- 
rounding villages, three miles or more distant. These 
Friends living in the country have consequently small 
opportunity of getting to more than the meeting for 
worship on First-day morning, At Chipping Norton, 
with eighteen members, half are living in villages four 
miles off. Some dozen years ago there was a special 
opening for Friends’ work here. Fora year and a half 
some Friends from Charlbury drove over the seven miles 
every First-day afternoon to Chipping Norton, with occa- 
sional help from other places, to uphold the meeting 
there. At first there were often sixty to eighty people 
present. Had there been any one residing in the place 
to visit the people, to start an adult school, or women’s 
classes, probably a permanent meeting might soon have 
been established on a good footing, but it is impossible 
to do this by occasional visits from a distance. Circum- 
stances changed, members decreased, Charlbury Meeting 
itself was weakened by removals, and nowall that Friends 


can do is to hold a First-day afternoon meeting at Chip- 
| ping Norton once a month, with some help from Friends 


of Banbury Monthly Meeting. Other opportunities may 


| be given but ¢hat opportunity has been largely /os¢. In 


Burford there are four members and about thirty attend- 
ers ; no birthright members. 


In Oxford there are about forty members, only one- 


| fourth of whom are birthright members, and about forty 
commentators say he wrote none; if we could think he | 


regular attenders. There, besides the work in Jericho, 
there is also that in Grandpont, with indefinite scope for 
extension, and we need to remember that Oxford is not 
only a university, but that in our university cities there 
are slums of the worst description. From ecclesiastical 
and other reasons, work in Abingdon may be yet more 
difficult, and at present there is but one member there. 
At Farringdon there are only two members, both old and 
infirm. At Witney there are five members, only two be- 


The 
Lord led Frederic Taylor to reside in Witney, and we 


Members 


himself who has been at work among them reopening the 


Humanly 
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ORIGIN OF THE HEBREW SABBATH. 


‘THOUGH it is quite possible that the Israelites may have 
invented a seven-day week and a weekly sabbath spon- 
taneously, like the Tshi and Ga tribes, yet the evidence 
of the books of the Old Testament goes to show that 
they borrowed both these institutions from the Babylonian 
Assyrians during the captivity, and that prior to that 
epoch they had, like the Mendis, Bechuanas, and Sofalese, 


only a monthly sabbath, which was the festival of the new | 


moon. No mention of a weekly sabbath is to be found 
in Joshua, Judges, the books of Samuel, or the first book 
of Kings. After Deuteronomy, v: 15, no mention of a 
weekly sabbath is found till we reach II. Kings, iv: 23, 
and the word sabbath does not appear either in Psalms or 
Proverbs. But there is more than a mere omission to 
mension a weekly sabbath in the old historical books ; 
there is evidence that the institution was unknown, for 
many occurrences are described by which the weekly 
sabbath, had it existed, must have been violated. Jeri- 
cho was encompassed for seven days in succession, which 
must, therefore, have included one weekly sabbath 
(Joshua, vi: 13-16). During the events narrated in 
I. Samuel, xxix and xxx, David was onthe march for 
twelve days in succession, without any day of rest being 
observed ; and, since Solomon gave a feast to the people 
of Israel which lasted fourteen days (I. Kings, viii: 65, 
and II. Chronicles, vii: 9), and so must have included two 
sabbaths, he could have known nothing of the injunction 
that on the sabbath every man was to abide in his own 
place (Exodus, xvi: 29). Elijah must likewise have 
broken the rest of several weekly sabbaths (I. Kings, xix : 
7,8). In the article on Marriage and Kinship among 
the Ancient Israelites we gave several valid reasons for 
supposing that the Levitical law was not compiled till 
about the period of the Babylonian captivity, and this 
ignorance of the institution of the weekly sabbath on 
the part of those who must have known about it, had it 
existed, is an additional reason. We can not suppose 
that the sabbath rest was willfully broken, for its violation 
was considered so grave a crime as to be punished with 
death.—A. B. Ellis, in Popular Science Monthly. 


AN EXTERMINATED TripeE.—lIn the Port Royal Moun- 
tains, Jamaica, an interesting archzological discovery 
was reecently made of a cave containing the skeletons of 
at least twenty-four of the aboriginal Arawaks. When 
Columbus discovered the island in 1494 the Arawaks 
were estimated at about 600,000. A century and a half 
later, on the capture of Jamaica by the English, they 
had completely disappeared, even to their bones, as only 
the skulls until now had been found. These showed a 
frontal depression with lateral expansion, an artificially 
formed deformity that is also found in those just dis- 
covered, which are of all ages. A shattered canoe of 
cedar wood, 7 feet long and 1% feet wide, an arborvite 


mortar, and two earthen-ware vessels were found with the 
skeletons. 


Courtesy calls for great self control and often in- 
volves a difficult restraint of one’s turbulent spirit, a real 
victory after a hard battle within. Its field of contest 
is the very field where lies the centre of the fight between 
good and evil—the heart. A heartless courtesy always 
rings hollow and seldom deceives by its outward fairness. 


It shows itself in little, common matters as truly as the | 


more striking. The home preéminently is the sphere for 
its exhibition. Let no one regard it asatrifle. It isa 
feature of religious duty.—Congregationalist. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ALONE BUT NOT LONELY. 
WHILE sitting under my own vine this beautiful and calm 


| summer evening, meditating and listening to the voice of 


nature,—the singing of birds and insects, the gurgling of 


| water,—my mind has travelled in many directions, I trust 


to the honor of our Heavenly Father, and Maker of all 
things glorious. 

At last my mind has settled on the thoughts of what 
a great pleasure the reading of this paper is tome. Per- 
haps I can tell them in this way better than if I were to 
see them face to face, how my spirit has been immersed 
into the very themes of what some are doing, (especially 
the young) amongst us. I have enjoyed the reading of 


those papers composed and read at the conferences, and 


the First-day schools pertaining to the life and doings of 
our blessed Jesus, and now the desire ot my heart is that 
you may have the strength and ability to continue in 
every good way and work, and if I cannot meet with you 
remember there is one that is interested and loves the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and often meets with you in spirit. 


‘* I love to steal awhile away 
From every cumbering care, 
And spend the hours of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer.” 


AN ISOLATED FRIEND. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN Spain.—Even in Spain,— 
where, within a few years, the Bible was not allowed to 
be circulated,—female education is making headway. At 
San Sabastian, an ‘‘American School,’’ of which Alice 
Gordon-Gulick is principal, is established for advanced 
education of women, and it is stated that it has prepared 
young women for the examinations in the State Univer- 
sity at Madrid, and they have passed with higher honors 
than any of the young men. This is a thing unprece- 
dented in Spain and marks the beginning of a new era 
for the higher education of women. 


KNOwING WHEN WE Have a Goop TH1nc.—A cor- 


| respondent notes that a fine specimen of a tree was 


commented upon favorably by Meehans’ Monthly. A few 
months before the owner would have gladly sold it as 
fire wood for a few dollars. Since the appreciative notice 
of the Monthly, no money can buy that tree, and the 
owner’s family takes pride in showing it to any one who 
cares to look and see. After all, this is the way of the 
world. The wife of the writer of this paragraph bought 
for a few cents, at a public sale at which she was accident- 
ally present, Rush’s ‘‘Winter’’ one of the [wood] carv- 
ings which made Rush famous, and for which he probably 
obtained $500; and many a florist or fruit grower has 
some variety of fruit or flower which would make his 
fortune, if he only had intelligence enough to knowa 
good thing when he saw it.—Mechans’ Monthly. 


a SCATTERED all through the New Testament 
and beautifying many a page in the Old are these gracious 
benedictions which bespeak the blessing of God upon a 
righteous life. They are to the commandments of God 
what the green earthis to its rocky rind, carbon and 
silica transformed into roses and wheat fields, and 
orchards full of apples streaked like the clouds of dawn. 
They are not composed of contrasted elements, but they 
are the same elements metamorphosed, and reappearing 
in living instead of in dead forms. They do not con- 
tradict the decalogue, they would never have come into 
existence but for the moral law, but they are bread instead 
of stone.— Zhe /nterior. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 27, 1895. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
WE call attention to the notice given elsewhere of the 
railroad arrangements for Friends from this city to at- 
tend Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, at the Valley, on 
the 6th proximo. 


An address delivered before the Maryland State Tem- 
perance Alliance, Fifth month 8, 1895, by Dr. O. Ed- 
ward Janney, of Baltimore, on ‘‘ The Attitude of the 
Physician towards Temperance Reform,’’ has been pub- 
lished in a small pamphlet, a copy of which is sent us. 
We shall extract a part of it, giving impressive testimony 
in behalf of the disuse of alcohol in medical practice. 


THE Conference of English Friends, to be held at 
Manchester in the autumn, was mentioned by our friend 
John William Graham, in his letter some weeks ago. It 
will begin on the 11th of Eleventh month (Second-day of 
the week), with a meeting for worship. On Third-day, 
the 12th, and the two following days, papers will be read 
and considered. Among these are: ‘‘ Early Quakerism, 
its Spirit and Power’’; ‘* Has Quakerism a Message to 
the World To-day?’’ ‘‘The Relations between Adult 
Schools and Mission Meetings, and the Organization of 
the Society of Friends’’ ; ‘* The Attitude of the Society 
towards Social Questions’”’ ; 
Society towards Modern Thought ”’ ; 
tive Presentation of Spiritual Truth ’’ ; 
of our Meetings for Worship.’’ 
ing, and some of them highly important subjects. One 
sessions a day being held. 


ing, has lately entered upon a new phase, and seems 
likely to be seriously disturbing to the membership of 
that body. The quarterly meeting of ministers and 
elders to which Dr. Clark belonged decided that by 
reason of his embracing water baptism he had lost his 
service as a minister. 
sented to the monthly meeting for discipline,—White- 
water,—held at Richmond, Sixth month 22. Three 
serious questions then arose: 
meeting authority to reconsider this report, or only to 
receive and accept it,—in other words, was the action of 
the ministers and elders final? (2) If the monthly 
meeting had jurisdiction, was the man clerk (the monthly 
meeting to consider the subject being in joint session, 
with both a man and woman for clerks) the ruling and 
deciding officer? (3) If the monthly meeting had juris- 
diction, would it approve or disapprove the report ? 





‘¢ The Attitude of the | 
‘« The More Effec- | 
‘« The Vitalizing | 
All these are interest- | 





A report to this effect was pre- | 


(1) Had the monthly | 


, Acre.”’ 


Tue discussion in the monthly meeting was reported 
at length in the Richmond daily newspapers, and has 
given rise to some controversial articles, besides. The 
man clerk, Timothy Wilson, ruled that he alone was the 
clerk in charge of the meeting, and that it had power to 
reconsider the report ; and finally he recorded a minute 
that the report from the ministers and elders’ meeting 
was not approved. This action was very unsatisfactory 
to those who object to Dougan Clark’s views and _prac- 
tice as to water baptism, and it is presumed that the sub- 
ject will now go up to Indiana Yearly Meeting (‘‘ Ortho- 
dox ’’ body), which will be held in Ninth Month. Among 
the Friends who supported the decision of the ministers 


| and elders were Timothy Nicholson (whospoke at length, 


and cited authorities to show that the discipline made 
that meeting’s action final, in deposing a minister), 
Josiah T. White, and Eli Jay; on the other side were 
Leander J. Woodard, William B. Hadley, Gurney Hill, 
and others. The whole question of the obligatory char- 
acter of water baptism seems likely to be revived 
amongst these Friends. (Our correspondent, G. D. B., 
in his letter from Portland, last week, mentions that it is 
a question of some interest amongst the Friends of that 
meeting.) 


THE position of Friends from America who visit 
Great Britain as ministers is defined by a passage in the 
Book of Discipline of London Yearly Meeting, as 
follows : 

‘‘It is the judgment of this Meeting that when any 
Friend from America arrives within the compass of this 
Meeting on religious service, he should produce his cer- 
tificates to the Friends of the meeting within the compass 
of which he may land; and that the said certificates, or 
copies of them, be forwarded to the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings in London ; which Meeting is without delay to pro- 
ceed to an examination of them, and inform the Friends, 
by a minute duly attested by the signature of its Clerk, 
of the result of such examination. And it is further the 
judgment of this Meeting that the said Friend do abstain 
from traveling on religious service, until such minute 
shall have been received by him.”’ 


Tus clause of the Yearly Meeting discipline was 


‘ : | applied by the Meeting for Sufferings, at a meeting on 
paper only will usually be read at each session, three | 


the sth inst., at London, to the certificates of the Friends 


| from Ohio Yearly Meeting (‘‘ Wilbur’’ branch of the 
| **Orthodox’’ body), Hannah H. Stratton, Lydia K. 

Tue case of Dr. Dougan Clark, one of the faculty of | 
Earlham College, at Richmond, Indiana, and for a long | 
time a minister of Indiana (‘* Orthodox’’) Yearly Meet- | 


Lightfoot, and Jesse Edgerton. They have been in Great 
Britain for some time, having arrived in the early spring, 
before London Yearly Meeting, but it would seem that 
their credentials were not presented in the manner re- 
quired. At any rate, in the Meeting for Sufferings, the 
Clerk stated that they were ‘‘ on the table,’’ having been 
*«issued by Meetings in America, with which our meet- 
ing [London] does not correspond,”’ and after consulting 
the paragraph in the Discipline, (the report in the Lon- 
don Friend says), ‘‘ they were not read.’’ 


In a paragraph under the heading of ‘‘ The Library,’’ 
two weeks ago, we spoke of the massacre of the Turkish 
prisoners, by Napoleon’s order, in 1799, as occurring ‘‘ at 
It was at Jaffa that this took place, as the ex- 
tract which we gave last week, from Professor Sloane’s 
Century narrative showed. Another event closely con- 
nected in time with the Jaffa massacre is described, 
though briefly, by Prof. Sloane. This was the proposal 


| made by Napoleon to the surgeons to administer over- 


doses of opium to the French sick and wounded who had 
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to be left behind, in the hospitals at Jaffa, and so put 

them to death. ‘* It was long believed,’’ says the narra- | 
tive, ‘*that such a dose actually had been administered 
to the sixty or more who were left behind,’’ but it 
appears that though Napoleon proposed it, the French 
surgeon, Desgenettes, nobly refused to accept the sugges- 
tion, declaring that ‘‘a physician’s profession was to 
save, not to destroy, human life.’” When Sir Sidney 
Smith, the commander of the English fleet, occupied 
Jaffa, he found the poor wretches still alive. But 
‘* Napoleon to the last defended the suggestion as 
proper.’’ 





BIRTHS. 
JENKINS.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Seventh month 17, 1895, to 
Thomas A. and Marian M. Jenkins, a daughter, who is named 
Beatrice. 
LUKENS.—At Roanoke, Va., Seventh month 5, 1895, to Charles 
Teas and Lucy C. Lukens, a daughter, who is named Sarah Eleanor. 
THATCHER.—In Wilmington, Del., Seventh month 4, 1895, to 
Albert G. and Mary H. Thatcher, a daughter, named Mary Alberta. 


DEATHS. 


BROADHURST.—At the home of her aunt, Achsah Lovett, in 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., on Seventh month 15, 1895, Anna M. 
Broadhurst, daughter of Horace G. Broadhurst, of Buckingham, in 
the 17th year of her age. 

MULVANY.—On Seventh-day, Seventh month 13, 1895, Phoebe 
P., widow of George Mulvany, of Valley Forge, Pa., aged 78 years, 
2 months, and 8 days. 

Interment at Plymouth Meeting Friends’ ground. 


MOORE.—Suddenly, of heart failure, at his residence near 





Huntington, Indiana, Sixth month 13, 1895, Samuel Moore, in his 
77th year. 

He was a valued member of Maple Grove Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, loved and respected by friends and neighbors, a man of on 
integrity and faithfulness to known duty. 

MOTT.—At her home, Tarrytown, Westchester county, New 
York, on Sixth-day, Sixth month 21, i895, Sarah F., widow of the 
late Jacob Mott, in the 78th year of her age ; a member of Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting. 

THOMAS.—Fifth month 8, 1895, Mary H. Thomas, aged 94 
years and 9 days; for the last twenty-five years an elder of Little 
Britain Monthly cin Lancaster es Pa. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

ANOTHER circular meeting was held at East Branch, N. J., 
last First-day afternoon. The attendance was good, 
but not as large as sometimes. The weather was ex- 
tremely warm, otherwise we think it would have been 
better. Isaac H. Hillborn was present with us. A num- 
ber drove over from Trenton, several of whom attended 
Crosswicks Meeting in the morning, where our friend, 
I. H. C., was in attendance also. We believe if there 


were more visiting by members of different meetings, a | 


religious mingling, it would tend largely to awaken lost 


ing done to even hold our present members, much less to 
enlarge our borders. Our meeting to-day at E. B. num- 
bered some seventy-five. Now, Friends, think of it, 
with only a little exertion, on a very warm day, we can 
get that number together in a neighborhood where there 
are only about five or six members. 


meetings? It is interesting to note the quiet demeanor 
and strict attention of those present at these gatherings. 


ple, yet deeply impressive form of Friends’ worship 
Our next meeting is to be held the 18th of next month. 
Trenton, N. /. W. 


No place i is worth seeing once that is not worthy to be 
seen again.—Prof. Blackie. 


a — | wife ; 
interest in many localities, where, to-day, so little is be- | 
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A VISIT AT YORK. 
NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND, Seventh month 1. 


| THE quaintest, and in many ways the most interesting 


town we have yet visited is York, which place we reached 
on Fourth-day morning, the 26th. The interest is begun 
at once with a view of the old city wall, right at the rail- 
way station, now turned to peaceful uses, as its top is a 
walk leading partly round the city, through pleasant 
parks and patches of green shrubbery, or with houses 
built close up on either side. The streets are crowded 
and narrow, with sidewalks for foot passengers, in many 
places barely two feet wide. Here, as in many other 
English towns, perhaps as many pedestrians go in the 
middle of the street as on the sidewalk. Most of the 
houses are low, and many have the overhanging upper 
stories. Nearly all are roofed with red tiles, an inch or 
more in thickness. 

Our first sight seeing was to visit the grave of John 
Woolman, who died here of small-pox, while on a relig- 
ious visit to England, nearly a century anda quarter ago. 
The old Bishop Hill Friends’ burial-ground, now in the 
midst of the city, has not been used for some years, and 
the entrance for visitors, of which the caretaker said there 
were not many, is through the latter’s cottage, and then 
beyond a little flower-garden. The enclosure is an 
irregular one, perhaps an acre and a quarter in extent, 
surrounded by buildings and a high brick wall. On one 
side is a school for poor girls, conducted under the care 
of Friends. The grass in the yard is cropped close by a 
flock of sheep, belonging to one of the members of the 
meeting. The yard appears entirely filled with graves, 
of which perhaps one-third are supplied with rather tall, 
dark-colored head-stones. Over on one side, shaded by 
a little tree, we found a stone with this inscription : 

NEAR THIS PLACE 
JoHN WooLMAN 
OF Mount HOLLY 
NEW JERSEY, NORTH AMERICA. 
DIED 7TH IOTH MONTH 1772 
AGED 51 YEARS 

The ground all about was level, with no sign of a 
grave. We were unable to learn when the stone had 
been erected. I could not but think that the absence of 
a heaped-up mound, the simplicity of the ground and its 
surroundings, and even the mouldering earth of the en- 
closure turned to a good account as pasturage for the 
peaceful little flock, was as John Woolman would have 
desired. The house in which he died is still standing in 
one of the narrow, crooked streets, but it is now unoc- 
cupied, and we did not look it up. Until recent years a 
Friends’ family has lived in it. Not far from Woolman’s. 
grave were those of Lindley Murray and Hannah his 
the former deceased Second month 26, 1826, aged 
eighty-one years. 

From the graveyard our party separated, some to view 


| the great cathedral of York, the seat of the northern arch- 


bishopric of England,—(as Canterbury is the southern 
and chief),—the largest in the kingdom, while some of 


| us went to sit with Friends in their mid-week meeting. 
Is not the effort well | 


worth the trying in other places where we have very weak | 


Owing to the fact that the General Meeting, or closing 
exercises, as we would call them, at Ackworth Boarding 


| School, were being held on the same day, the meeting 


pe pres , | was small for York, there being perhaps twenty present. 
It seems that they at once intuitively conform to the sim- | 


After a short meeting, during which John S. Rowntree, 


| who sat at the head, spoke briefly and impressively, we 
| looked over the considerable 


Friends’ property, two 
meeting-houses adjoining each other, a free library, com- 
mittee and meeting rooms, etc. The ancient meeting- 
house is not now standing, the larger of the present two 
having been built in place of it a hundred years or more 
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ago. On the way from meeting John S. Rowntree pointed 
out many places of interest, William Tuke’s house, the 
Mansion House, or residence of the Mayor, the Guild- 
hall, now four centuries or more old, the Jibbergate, the 
street of the Jews, and in the distance the Tower, in 
which in the reign of Richard I. (1189-1199), five 
hundred of them, who had taken refuge there, were mas- 
sacred. John S. Rowntree, several years ago, was Mayor 
of the city,—‘‘ Lord Mayor,’’ in fact, for York shares 
with London and Dublin the distinction of putting 
‘* Lord ’’ to this official title. 

And this suggests the remark that one cannot help 
being struck with the fact that Friends in England appear 
to mingle more and take a more active part in the civil 
and political life of their country than is the case with 
Friends in the United States. There were at least thir- 
teen Friends in the Parliament just dissolved, a number 
far out of proportion to the relative number of Friends 
in Great Britain. Many Friends are members of the 
County Councils or governing bodies of the counties. 
Others are magistrates for their counties,— ‘‘ J. P.’s,’’— 
discharging much the same duties as the judges in our 
Courts of Quarter Sessions in Pennsylvania. I met at 
Ackworth School Joseph Taylor, who has been Mayor of 
his town, Pontefract, in Yorkshire ; also Charles Thomp- 
son, of Gainesboro’, a county magistrate and member of 
the county councils; he is a distant relative of Charles 
Thompson, of Morland, whom we met at Kendal, who is 
himself a J. P. for his county (Westmoreland ) and Cum- 
berland. On the school boards, the local town boards, 
and in many other public ways, English Friends exert an 
influence politically far out of proportion to their num- 
bers. In England most of them are Liberals in politics, 
though there are some who declined to follow Gladstone 
in his Home Rule for Ireland policy and are now ‘ Lib- 
eral Unionists,’’ acting in alliance with the Conservative 
party. In Ireland all Friends, with very few exceptions 
are Conservatives, and strongly opposed to Home Rule. 

John S. Rowntree is a brother of the one of that 
name, the manufacturer of Rowntree’s chocolates. It 
is an interesting fact, in connection with the occupations 


of Friends here, that of the five principal manufacturers | 


of chocolate in England, four are Friends,—the Rown- 


a firm at Leeds, whose name I do not now recall. (There 
seems to be a sharp competition among the different firms, 
and hundreds of confectionery and bakery shops have 
their windows quite covered with big white enamel let- 
ters, of ‘‘Cadbury’s Chocolates,’’ or ‘‘ Fry’s,’’ or 
** Rowntree’s,’’ as the case may be. There are so many 
of these signs that the expense of providing and putting 
them up must be very considerable.) Most of these 
firms were in the tea business, in old times, and when the 
use of chocolates and cocoa became so considerable they 
easily transferred their capital and energy to their 
manufacture. 

Our party divided at York, three going directly to 
Lincoln, while I went to Ackworth, to attend the first 
day’s session of the General Meeting of the School. The 
‘* general meeting ’’ is made up of parents who come to 
witness the closing exercises, old scholars, who return for 
the same reason and to meet with the annual gathering of 
the Old Scholars’ Association, and, thirdly, the various 
committees in charge of the School. But I had sucha 
pleasant time and heard and saw so much of interest that 
I shall try to describe my day’s visit there in a special 
letter, later on. 

During the afternoon a heavy thunderstorm came up, 
which drove every one in-doors, but as it was the first 
rain of any consequence for several weeks, all the north 


| eight, and ten cents a pound. 
trees, at York ; the Frys, at Bristol ; the Cadburys, and | 





of England having suffered from a prolonged and un- 
usual drought, nearly every one was glad to see it. Two 
English farmers, in the railway carriage, on the way to 
Lincoln, said they had a mile to go to their homes, and 
were very willing to get soaked through for the benefit 
the down-pour would be to their turnips. The farmers 
are just in the midst of their haying, and nice, bright 
hay it is. We saw no timothy until we came into the 
mid shires of England, the hay in the north being made 
of a much finer grass. There seems to be but little 
clover, but quite a quantity of peas. In riding through 
the country one is struck with the breadth of pasture 
lands as compared with cultivated fields ; there are nine of 
the former to one of the latter. 

After a delightful day in Lincoln, which rises on a hill 
like an island out of the fen-country of Lincolnshire, we 
came on to Nottingham, the lace and hosiery city of 
England. Sheffield is the cutlery centre, Manchester, 
cotton goods, and Northampton, boots and shoes. 

We spent most of three days at Nottingham, very 
pleasantly, enjoying the kind attentions ofa relative of one 
of our party, who resides here. In the center of the town is 
the market-place, which in olden times was divided by a 
wall, breast high ; on one side, it is said, stood the Nor- 
mans, and on the other side the English. We observed 
no traces of it now, but what we did find was plenty of 
delicious fruit. When we landed in England, on the 15th 
of last month, strawberries were just commencing, com- 
ing then from the county of Kent, the great market grow- 
ing district in the south of England. They are now 
[Seventh month 8,] just a little past their height, but 
still good, and to be had at reasonable prices. The crate 
and box system of marketing them is apparently not 
used at all. They come in flat baskets, just about the size 
of a half-bushel measure cut down a little, and like cher- 
ries, gooseberries, and currants, are sold by the pound. 
They are scooped out of the basket, weighed in a scale 
and poured intoa paper bag. You can imagine the con- 
dition of the delicate fruit when it comes out of the bag ! 
The varieties seem like our own, but they vary in quality, 
some having a hard, pithy centre, and others being com- 
paratively tasteless. We have been paying for them six, 
Cherries are about the 
same price. The gooseberries are immense. Some we 
bought along the street were as large as bantam’s eggs. 
The variety apparently most grown is not smooth like our 
common berry, but has short, prickly hairs standing out 
on the berry. CF. 3. 


DrouGHt In CanaDAa.— Young Friends’ Review, of 
the 15th instant, says: 
‘« Many parts of Ontario are experiencing one of the 


greatest droughts known for many vears. The special 
feature about it, and that makes itso disastrous, is that 
it began so early in the spring. Spring grain in some 
districts will not be worth cutting. In some districts, 
when the pasture failed, farmers turned their cattle in 
their oat fields. The amount of rain at Coldstream thus 
far this year is 6.16% inches, while the snow water 
mostly ran off on account of the ground being frozen 
when it melted. 

‘«The hay is scarcely half a crop; millet came up 
poorly ; corn is looked to with hope. The apple crop 
will be almost a failure, being killed by the late frosts ; 
grapes entirely so; berry crop about half; grain, perhaps 
half ; honey. scarcely enough for the bees to winter on. 
The outward prospect looks very discouraging, but there 
is always comfort if we turn within. Behold a well of 
water there springing up into everlasting life, and manna 
supplied daily from an inexhaustible source.’’ 
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A TEACHER’S NOTES IN HOLLAND. 


AFTER a somewhat rough passage on the Spaardam, 
of the Netherland line of steamers, we landed at Rotter- 
dam about noon on the Fourth of July, and the patriotic 
ones of our ship’s company had pinned little flags—Ameri- 
can—to their dresses and coats,to show their nationality. 
Out of deference to us, I presume, the band of our ship 
played ‘‘ My country ’tis of thee,’’ as we drew up, and 
on the docks stood a few excited groups of people who 
were waiting their expected friends. 

We did not tarry long in Rotterdam, for it took us 
some time to attend to our business, go to the steamship 
office, and rescue our hand baggage from the clutches of 
a porter, who entirely robbed us of all self-respect, and 
cheated us woefully. We could however look back and 
laugh at our meekness, after we had eaten lunch, and 
from that moment on we have met nothing but uni- 
versal courtesy and kindness. 

Having heen told that the hotels at the Hague were 
much better, we took the train on the Rhenish railway 
and by six o’clock were settled in the Bellevue Hotel, 
near that station. If you ever go to Holland be sure to 
go to the Hague,—den Haug,—as the Dutch callit. Itisa 
most beautiful little city, with old and new houses, and 
looking as though it had just been scrubbed and wiped up 
by careful housewives. And then the flowers! Flowers 
everywhere, in beds on the terraces, by the various canals, 
before the most pretentious villas, flowers in the little 
gardens or yards, flowers on the window-ledges in tiled 
cases, flowers wherever one could put them. I longed 
for some of our flower-loving people to be with me, and 
to see all this wealth of color. Beautiful trees shaded 
the canals and streets, and everything showed the greatest 
care and cultivation. Of course, all this is the work of 
generations of hard-working people, who have literally 
wrested their land from the sea, and Nature, such as we 
see it in our forests, for example, is not to be found. 

The art gallery of the Hague is justly famous for its 
many specimens of the Dutch school, and has one or two 
very noted pictures. For instance, Paul Potter’s ‘‘ Bull’’ is 
there, an enormous canvas and life-like picture,celebrated 
in itstime ; I remember having seen pictures of it when a 
child. But to me it is not so pleasing a subject as many 
of the smaller paintings. Rembrandt’s celebrated 
‘* School of Anatomy ’’ is here, and one who is familiar 
with the photograph only can have no conception of the 
marvelous contrast between the fresh, eager faces of the 
physicians, and the death pallor of the subject before 
them. One shudders, and turns away, and is irresistibly 
drawn back again and again by this work of genius. 
All the figures are portraits, and the centre figure is that 
of Nicolaus Tulp, a celebrated Dutch anatomist, and 
friend of Rembrandt. 

We were fortunate enough to be in the Hague on the 
day on which the Library and Museum of Medallions and 
Manuscripts were open, and the missals and illustrated 
books were of intense interest to me, at least, as examples 
of the wonderful patience and beautiful work of the 
medizval scribesand monks. One of these was a prayer- 
book of Catherine De Medici, and the miniatures in 
some were exceedingly fine and artistic. 

Of course we rode to the famous watering-place, 
Scheveningen, on the top of the tramway car, through a 
beautiful avenue of trees, and on either side of the way 
were peasant women with the caps and curious gold orna- 
ments on either side of the head, walking to and from the 
city. Some carried baskets or butter pots on their heads, 
others pushed carts, but all had these quaint caps, and 
such wondrous short ‘petticoats, that seemed to stand out 





as if made of some very stiff material. The beach was 
interesting, with the wicker beach chairs like mushrooms 


| everywhere, but there was a high wind and no one seemed 


to be bathing. We saw many of the bathing-machines 
standing ready for use, and many picturesque, red-sailed 
boats. The prettiest serving maid,—dressed in the very 
height of the national costume, we should say,—brought 
us our coffee and sandwiches, the former in the lightest 
and daintiest of china, and we took it in the porch of 
one of the large seaside houses there. Our day was fin- 
ished by a stroll through the little hamlet, and the 
curious signs afforded us great amusement. 

The ride from the Hague to Amsterdam had all the 
characteristics of a Dutch landscape. Low meadows of 
rich green or yellow tones, separated by canals; sleek 
cows and fat sheep grazing on them ; peasants at work in 
the ripening grain fields, red poppies and blue corn- 
flowers in the midst of the yellow grain ; hamlets with 
red-roofed or thatched houses, and windmills everywhere ; 
such were the pictures that the slowly moving train gave 
us. At one time I counted nearly fifty windmills in 
sight, and had the train stopped should certainly have 
seen more. 

Amsterdam has the quaintest of houses, and is a veri- 
table Venice of the north, for it is built on piles, and is 
intersected everywhere by canals. They say that it costs 
several thousand florins a day to keep the piles, bridges, 


| canals, and dykes in order, and one can readily see why 


it is expensive in Holland. The shops and narrow 
streets and high houses are all very interesting. 

A long and wearisome day’s journey brought us to 
our temporary abiding place in Hanover, and we hope to 
get much pleasure and profit from our stay. A little 
later I shall give my impressions of the city ; as yet they 
are too fresh, and I was too tired last night to really take 
it in. FP. wi. 

Hanover, Germany, Seventh month 6. 


ISABEL SOMERSET. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
SincE the editorial entitled ‘‘ Mrs.’’ appeared in the INn- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Seventh month 6th, I have 
given some of the thoughts therein contained much con- 
sideration. 

While I fully agree with the writer in so far as 
it seems ‘‘ odd in this day, when the tendency is to rec- 
ognize the individuality of the wife, and to accord her 
an equal position with her husband,’’ and equally regret, 
also, the fact that many women in current periodical lit- 
erature ‘‘conceal themselves behind their husband’s 
names,’’ yet I regret just as truly, ‘‘ that earnest and excel- 
lent English woman, the near associate of Frances Wil- 
lard, Lady Henry Somerset,’’ should have been thus pre- 
sented ‘‘ under all the circumstances,’’ before the gaze 
of all who read so excellent, so liberal, so beloved a peri- 
odical as the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
To me, to say the least, it impressed me as being decid- 
edly unfriendly to thus give so prominent mention to 
so sad a circumstance. But for which circumstance we 
would probably not have Isabel Somerset, (as she always 
signs herself), working along the lines of the truest re- 
forms,—‘‘ for God, and Home, and Humanity,’’ to-day. 

It has even been a cherished thought of mine that this 
gentle English-woman in question is very much of a 
Friend, herself, having had that necessary ‘‘ arrest of 
thought ’’ through the avenues of the ‘‘ still, small voice 
within ’’—by way of the ‘inner light’’ which we so 
love and cherish. Then, too, from an outward sign, it 
would seem that there might be some ground for the 
above thought, because in her own room at Reigate 
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Priory is prominently placed ‘‘ the familiar face of the 
beloved Quaker poet.’’ 

In a correspondence about the matter, there come 
these thoughts from a personal friend of our beloved 
English sister: ‘* In the first place, we Americans know 
very little about titles, and the circumstances surround- 


ing titled people. Lady Henry Somerset was Lady Isabel | the nicely dressed pupils, the crowd of spectators, and last, but not 


| least, the triumph of the year, the fine new Industrial ‘‘ Annex,”’ 


Somers until her marriage. She was married at eighteen, 
long before she became either a Christian or a reformer. 
She has had to go against all her family and friends, and 
the traditions of her class, meeting an opposition of 
which we have very little conception, and to add to this 
the change of her title would, no doubt, be still more to 
arouse their prejudices and wound their feelings. Then 
why should we call attention to the unfortunate circum- 
stances of her married life, or publicly declare that the 
name of her son’s father is unworthy to be borne.”’ 
Trusting this additional information may be given 
that class of people from whom we expect so much, be- 
cause so much has been given,—our own beloved Society 
—lI remain with truest concern, RuTH. 
Philadelphia, Seventh month 22. 


THE INDIAN SHOT OR Canna.—It has been stated 
that the only difference between a weed and a wild flower 
is, that itis a weed when it comes up where the cultivator 
doesn’t want it. A wild flower, then, becomes a weed 
when growing in cultivated ground. One would hardly 
suppose that the Canna of our gardens, a beautiful wild 
flower of Florida, is often a great pest to the Florida 
horticulturist, and is classed there as among the worst 
weeds. It seems it appears persistently in low ground, 
known to cultivators as hummock soil ; its root stocks 
grow so deep in the ground, that the plow does not turn 
them out, so that they grow up as bad as ever in newly 
plowed ground. The roots have to be dug out with a 


spade, in order to get clear of them.—WMechans’ 
Monthly. 


W. E. GLADSTONE AND THE FrRIENDS.—Copies of two 
recently published books referring to Friends having been 
sent to W. E. Gladstone, he sent the following acknowl- 
ment to the publishers : 

** DEAR Sirs.—I thank you for the works you have 
kindly sent, and I shall peruse them with much interest. 
Whatever may be thought of Quaker theology, the char- 
acter of the Quakers has left an indelible impression upon 
the world, and their biographies open a mine of unfailing 
Christian and social interest. Your faithful and obedient 

‘*June 7, 1895. W. E. GLADSTONE.”’ 


THERE is evil enough in man, God knows! But it is 
not the mission of every young man and woman to detail 
and report it all. Keep the atmosphere as pure as possible 
and fragrant with gentleness and charity.—Dr. John Hall. 


THE times and people that have visibly felt the prox- 
imity of God have always been characterized by hearty 


and productive affections, by vast enterprises and great | to the charge of Friends’ School at Buckingham, Bucks county. 


sacrifices, by the seeds of mighty thought dropped upon | 


| the original plan so as to secure the coveted space ! 


| ward. 





the world and the fruits of great achievements contributed | 


to human history. In contact with every grand era in 
the experience of mankind will be found the birth of re- 
ligion, a fresh discovery of the preternatural and the 
mysterious ; a plenary sense of God ; the descent of a Holy 
Spirit on waiting hearts; a day of Pentecost to strong 
and faithful souls, giving them the utterance of a divine 
persuasion and dispensing a new gospel over the world.— 
James Martineau. 


| 
| 
1 
1 


| 
| 


@oducational Department. 


THE MT. PLEASANT INDUSTRIAL ANNEX. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


| THE 29th of May, 1895, was indeed a red letter day in the history of 


the Industrial work at the “ Laing School.’’ The closing exercises, 


made Abby Munro and myself all but sinfully proud. What trials and 
tribulations we had gone through to get the schools regraded, and the 
two old industrial rooms seated for new school rooms; to fix upon a 
site for the new building, to plan it just right, so as to get the two 
present industries under one roof, and create at the same time space to 
be utilized in the future for one or two other occupations! To discover 
ways and means,—+. ¢., friends and money,—to enable us to enlarge 
The $400 in 
hand must become $600 at least. ‘God helps them who help them- 
selves.” 


So, with some confidence in our own abilities, and perfect faith in 
the righteousness of our cause, we purchased materials and hired 
workmen, and saw our wish materialize day by day. Our dream be- 
came a reality, and the coveted building was in readiness at the open- 
ing of the new year for the reorganization of our Industrial work. 
Then helpers were raised up here and there, every appeal meeting a 
response, and after five months of successful work under the new con- 
ditions, we saw the year close without a dollar of debt upon the new 
‘*Annex,’’ and with means in hand to paint the new edifice to corre- 
spond with the other school building. 

Then with what delight did we contemplate the whole thing! 
With what sighs of satisfaction did we lean against the old picket 
fence across the way and view the place collectively, and wish, like 
the mother of a new baby, to have its picture taken immediately! A 
sense of rest took the place of ‘that tired feeling.”” We felt that we 
should never quarrel more, but that peace would ever reign in our 
dwelling, and *‘all the nations of the earth be blest,’’ because our eyes 
at last beheld the long-desired “ Industrial Annex.”’ 

We came face to face with a great necessity, we saw the difficulties 
ahead, we conquered in the name of humanity, and grasped our re- 


ANNA M. NICHOLAS. 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


MEDIA (PA.) FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—We have received the announce- 
ment for next year of this excellent school, under care of a committee 
of Providence Monthly Meeting: Henry M. Fussell, Clara B. Miller, 
Alice R. Williams, Lydia G. Hawkins, Frances K. Walter. It will 
open Ninth month 16. There are three departments, Primary, Inter- 
mediate, and High School. ‘Ihe languages may be begun in the 
Intermediate Department. Reading. writing, spelling, drawing, and 
composition are continued throughout the entire course. The charges 
for the school year range from $25 in the primary to $70 in the high 
school department. The daily sessions are from 9 to 12, and I to 2.30. 

The principal for next year will be Emma Fell Paxson, who has 
taught for several years in Friends’ school at Green street, Philadel- 
phia. She will teach mathematics and Latin, besides having a general 
supervision of the course of study, and it is felt that under her care the 
school will meet the expectations of its management and patrons. She 
will be assisted by Esther E. Spicer, B. L., Swarthmore College, class 
of ’93, who will teach German, French, history, and literature. Draw- 
ing will be in charge of Annabel Hill, a graduate of the School of 
Design. In the school building, though not under the management of 
the Committee, the Kindergarten taught by Matilda B. Sprogell will 
be continued. 

The Committee in their announcement state that: ‘ Three of the 
Swarthmore honors awarded in the class of ’95 were received by 


students who had pursued their sub collegiate course at Media 
Friends’ School.” 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS.—M. Ellen Atkinson has been appointed 
She 
is a graduate of Swarthmore, in the class of 1892. 

Anna Wildman has been engaged as teacher of Friends’ School at 
Gwynedd, taking the place held last year by Anna Noble, who de- 
clined a re-appointment. 


ACKWORTH SCHOOL.—At the meeting of the Old Scholars’ Asso- 
ciation, at Ackworth Friends’ School, (near York, England,) at the 
close of last month, a woman, Helen Bayes, B. A., of Polem Hall, 
Darlington, was chosen president for the next year,—being the first 
one of her sex. There were 160 old scholars present, and the meet- 


ing was regarded as the most successful and interesting that had been 
held. 
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NEWTOWN SQUARE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—We have received the 
circular and announcement for 1895-6, of this deserving school, at 
Newtown Square, Delaware county, near this city. It will open 


Ninth month 9. The charges for tuition, for the school year, are from | 


$20 in the primary class, to $45 in the advanced senior department. 
Board can be arranged for. The school is in charge of a committee, 
Lydia P. Dutton, Nathan L. Pratt, Mary G. Kirk, and Margaret Pratt. 
The principal for the coming year is Alice P. Willets, whose address 
during vacation is Syosset, N. Y. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
MILLVILLE, Pa.—The first regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Millville was held in the meeting-house, First-day 
evening, the 14th inst. 

The president, C. Willard Eves, opened the meeting by reading a 
chapter ion the Bible. A paper on “ George Fox,” which had been 
prepared for the occasion, was read, its principal features being the 
struggles of his early life, his convincement of and firm adherence to 
known duty, to the time of his appearing in the ministry. This was 
followed by a reading from George Fox’s ‘‘ Views on the Christian 
Ministry.” The reading of the introduction to our Book of Discipline 
was a part of the program. Discussions followed each subject. 

The timely remark that the character and intent of these meetings is 
more of a literary than a religious nature lessened the formality that 
seemed to be settling over us. 

The thought was expressed that although we are very free to talk 
about and show an interest in our own and others temporal affairs, our 
lips are too often comparatively sealed to the more important, the 
spiritual welfare and progress. Such should not be the case. 

When considering the subject of the most suitable place for holding 
our meetings a young man said in substance, here is the place. The 
walls of our meeting-houses are composed of the same material as 


those of our homes, and the habit of speaking in the meetings of the | 


Association will lead to a freer expression in the regular meetings of 
our Society. His remarks met a hearty approval. 

The full attendance, the interest manifested, and the addition of 
nine members were very encouraging. CORRESPONDENT. 


THE LIBRARY. 


In Harper's Magazine for next month, there is given the second in- 


stallment of Poultney Bigelow’s narrative of ‘‘ The German Struggle | 


for Liberty.’’ It deals with the cowardly subservience of the German 
“nobles” to Napoleon, and the French influence, and the unpatriotic 
attitude of the King towards his people; with the mid-winter flight of 
Queen Luise along the shore of the Baltic, the dismemberment of 
Prussia by the treaty made at Tilsit, and the famous interview between 
Queen Luise and Napoleon. The article is generously illustrated, 
and as we have before remarked, these papers are of service just now 
as throwing light on the cruel and oppressive character of the so- 
called ‘* Napoleonic wars.’’ Julian Ralph, in an article entitled, 
‘« Everyday Scenes in China,” treats of the common folk, their life 
and characteristics, in city and country. In ‘‘ Roundabout to Boston,” 
William D. Howells relates some interesting passages in his life as a 
consul at Venice, in President Lincoln’s Administration, together 
with his first experience as a writer of books and his early acquain- 
tance with well-known American men of letters. 


McClure's Magazine is now ten cents a number. The issue for 
Eighth month is largely given up to fiction, in the shape of short 
stories, but there is an account of the remarkable growth and influence 
of the Chautauqua Assembly and its allied institutions, and of the 
principal founder, Bishop John H. Vincent, by Ida M. Tarbell. This 
article is illustrated with numerous portraits and other pictures. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


PROFESSOR W. H. APPLETON, of Swarthmore College, sailed on the 
23d instant, from New York, on the steamship Sree, of the North 


German Lloyds line, for Bremen, in company with a friend. 
be absent a few weeks, mostly in France. 

Charles F, Jenkins, whose letters from England are now appearing 
in our columns, expects to sail to-day (27th), with his wife and 
friends, from Liverpool, for home. 

A paragraph in Young Friends’ Review says: ‘‘ Charles A. Zavitz, 
B. S. A., Experimentalist at the Ontario Agricultural College, and 
Director of Codperative Experiments in Agriculture in Ontario, started 
on Seventh month §th, for a three weeks’ trip of inspection of seeds- 
men’s trial grounds and experimental stations. He goes to Ottawa, 
then to New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and New York. Charles has made his 
department the most extensive of the kind on the continent, and of 
great value to the farmers of Ontario.” He is a member of Lobo 
Monthly Meeting, the son of Daniel Zavitz, of Coldstream, and son-in- 
law of Isaac Wilson. 


He will 


| Meeting. 
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MEETINGS AT LOBO, ONTARIO. 

THE Executive Committees of the First-day School General Con- 
ference, Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor, Friends’ Religious 
Conference, and Friends’ Educational Conference will meet at Lobo, 
Ontario, Eighth month 2oth to 23d, preceding Pelham Half-Yearly 


All Friends expecting to attend the Half Yearly Meeting, 
whether they are members of any of the committees or not, are 


| invited to attend all of them. 


Members of the committees who cannot attend are requested to 
appoint, in writing, some Friend (who is intending to be present), to 
represent them. 

Joseph A. Bogardus, Clerk of First-day School General Conference. 

Robert M. Janney, Clerk Executive Committee, First-day School 


| General Conference. 


John Wm. Hutchinson, President Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 


| Labor. 


O. Edward Janney, Clerk Executive Committee, Friends’ Union 


| for Philanthropic Labor. 


Aaron M. Powell, Chairman Friends’ Religious Conference. 
Edward H. Magill, Chairman Friends’ Educational Conference. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
To Friends who may contemplate attending the coming Ohio Yearly 


Meeting I will say to those coming from New York or Canada that 


they will take the Cleveland and Pittsburg cars from Cleveland to 
Alliance, Ohio, fifty-six miles, then take the Fort Wayne cars to Salem, 
fourteen miles. Those coming from Pennsylvania or Virginia, at 
Pittsburg, will take the Fort Wayne cars to Salem, 70 miles. 

Salem, Ohio, Seventh month 22. ELI GARRETSON. 


Friends of Salem, Ohio, extend an invitation to Friends attending 
the conferences at Coldstream, Ontario, to return by way of Salem, 


| and attend Ohio Yearly Meeting, held at this place from Eighth month 
| 25th to 29th inclusive. 


The most direct route will be by way of Lon- 
don, Port Stanley on Lake Erie, and Cleveland. Time of trains be- 
tween Cleveland and Salem will be given later. 

LEONA M. WHINERY, 
Clerk of Salem Monthly Meeting. 


ABRAHAM’S GUEST. 
{Contributed for republication by a Correspondent. ] 
THE friend of God, father of all who hold 
The primal creed, that God is one, not many, 
Abraham sat where his black tent was stretched, 
Under the foliage of the tamarisk. 

About his knees the child of laughter played, 
The heir of promise, blessed before his birth. 
And further off young Ishmael strode, with high, 
Though sullen brow, marshaling with chiding haste, 
The tardy herdsmen, who had given scant heed 
To the black clouds that lowered in the north. 
The patriarch’s eye fell on the gathering flocks, 
The swaying camels, and the huddling sheep, 
Asses and kine, and the dust-whirls that marked 
Their homeward coming, and beyond them gazed 
At the level sun, red ’twixt the gilded bars 

Of cloud, when right across the disk appeared, 
Blurring it,—-a spectre from a furnace door— 
The form of one low-bent, as with age, 

Suppliant and worn, with vesture travel-stained. 


Abraham rose—a chief of many bands— 

And stretching forth his hand with courtesy, 

Made the poor wanderer welcome. ‘‘ Enter thou,’’ 
He said, ‘‘ my dwelling ; make its shelter glad 

And honored with thy presence.’’ Seating him, 

The chief stooped down, and loosed his sandal’s cord, 
Bathed his bruised feet, and dried them tenderly. 


Meanwhile the wifely hands 
Of Sarah had prepared the evening meal, 
Butter and milk, with seethéd lamb and bread, 
And set the fare before the aged man. 
The stranger-guest with eager appetite 
Began to eat, giving no thanks to God. 
The patriarch marked with anger the neglect, 
And thus he spake: ‘‘Adorest thou not God, 
Who plucked thee safely from the coming storm, 
The Giver, who through me, hath spread this board ?”’ 
‘‘And who is he ?’’ the stranger made reply, 
‘¢ That I should render thanks for what thou givest ? 
When I adore, let it be sacred fire 
That warms the sluggish blood, that fills the eye, 
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And thrills the heart with color, heat, and light.” 

Then Abraham, with holy zeal consumed, 

With love of God and hatred of His foes, 

Thrust forth his guest into the night and storm, 

Saying, with bitterness of righteous wrath : 
“Get hence, Idolater! ”’ 


The tempest beat. 
With fitful violence at his tent-door ; 
Fast fell the driving hail; and the keen wind 
With the accuser’s voice, howled mockingly. 
Abraham stood, the blood still crimsoning 
His clouded brow, when on his heart there fell 
The awe of one who hears the voice of God, 
The Voice that called him from Chaldea forth 
And gave the Land to him and to his seed, 
As an inheritance. Yet on the blast 
It spake not; a strange lull had fallen on heaven 
And earth ; and in his heart he heard it 
Like footsteps of the Deity in some 
Vast cavern echoing, smiting the soul. 

‘* Where is the aged man, thine evening guest ? ”’ 
And Abraham replied, ‘‘ I thrust him forth, 

O Lord! because he would not worship Thee.” 
Then God made answer: ‘‘ Have I borne with him 
These hundred years, although dishonoring me, 
And thou—could’st thou not suffer him one night ?” 
Then, to the earth, the Patriarch bowed down, 

‘* Alas! my zeal was blind; Thy pardon, Lord!” 
And forth into the storm he went, and fetched 
The stranger back, and seated him again 
With greater reverence than before, and cast 
His scarlet robe, sign of his chieftainship, 
Around the shivering form, and gently said, 

“‘ The Lord my God, the Ever Merciful, 

Hath bidden me care for thee.’’ The stranger spake : 

** Many have been my years of pilgrimage, 

Many, evil and weary they bave been, 
And never yet till now hath mortal man 
To me, for evil speech, requited good. 
They tell that somewhere dwells a Light divine, 
Which warms the heart with visions of the truth ; 
That God is merciful. O Abraham! 
An hundred years of penury and woe, 
The piercing force of Winter’s driving storm, 
Have not the power to teach like one kind deed, 
Nor half the sweet constraint of charity, 
To guide us to thy God. O Prince of God! 
Thy God be mine ; for better cannot be 
Than this, the best of all the merciful !”’ 

— William Preston Johnston. 


THE DRONE. 
LET me not like a useless weed 
In rankness flourish still, 


But may I both in word and deed 
A true man’s part fulfill. 


To work, to strive, to have an aim, 
No matter what it be. 

If conscience free my soul from blame, 
It must advantage me. 


For death it is, a death in life, 
For any man to stand 

Apart and view his fellow’s strife 
And not to bear a hand. 


The stagnant pool, so foul to see, 
The tree that rots at core, 

Are fitting types of such as he 
That rusteth evermore. 


Mr. GLADSTONE says that John Bright once told him 
that he would be content to stake upon the Book of 
Psalms, as it stands, the great question whether there is 
or is not a Divine Revelation. With certain limitations 
we should be willing to say the same thing of the Ten 
Commandments. It stands upon a level so much higher 
than the ethical productions of antiquity, in the insight, 
comprehensiveness, and centrality of its teachings, that 
it is most naturally accounted for by the supposition of a 
special and extraordinary aid.— Zhe Watchman. 
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NEW YORK CITY AND THE SALOONS. 
New York Independent. 

A GooD way to procure a snap judgment against anything 
you do not like is to give ita bad name. A bad name 
will do many things besides hang a dog. It will do what 
argument cannot; it is effective where reason fails ; it is 
often the most direct, if somewhat dishonorable way, to 
a desired result. The National Educational bill was 
made odious by miscalling it the bill to ‘‘ Promote 
Mendicancy ;’’ the bill for the extension of the Federal 
Elections law, stigmatized as the ‘‘ Force bill,’’ was 
deemed an evil thing, designed to take away our liberty. 

A similar use is frequently made of the term ‘ Blue 
Laws.’’ Let the newspapers agree to apply that frightful 
designation to any measure for the restriction of the 
liquor traffic or the defense of our common rest day, and 
that measure, however moderate or reasonable or neces- 
sary, is doomed. Of course, many of the newspapers 
are not caught by the cunning trick. 

Most people know, or ought to know, that no such 
code as the ‘‘ Blue Laws ’’ wasever enacted. It had no 
existence except in the mind of Samuel A. Peters, whose 
** General History of Connecticut,’’ has been called ‘* the 
most unscrupulous and malicious of lying narratives.’’ 
Peters manufactured these ‘‘ Blue Laws,’’ as he did many 
other astounding statements. Some of the early statutes 
of Connecticut were severe; but it was never a legal 
offense there fora man to kiss his wife on Sunday ; 
though so much has been said about the ‘‘ Blue Laws ’”’ 
that intelligent people sometimes act as if they believed 
there used to bea complete code of legal interference with 
the minutest actsof personal liberty. It only shows how 
long a falsehood will persevere, if embodied in taking 
words. 

One of the silliest, most ludicrous applications of the 
ancient lie we have yet seen is to the Sunday laws of this 
State. In an illustrated paper New York City is repre- 
sented by a figure bound hand and foot with blue bands. 
She stands on a statute book, entitled, ‘‘ Blue Laws,’’ 
and is anchored to stout posts, one of which bears the 
legend, ‘‘Idiotic legislation.’’ A neighboring signboard 
is made to declare that New York is ‘‘in the hands of 
intolerant Puritans, ’’ and that *‘ no shaves, no music, no 
amusements, no billiards’’ can be had on Sunday. This 
is as false as anything Peters wrote. Barbers may ply 
their trade till one o’clock p. m. on Sunday, and the re- 
striction on their business the rest of the day was adopted 
last winter for their benefit and at their instance. If 
amusements, or music, or billiards are cut off, it is only as 
they are connected with the saloons. It is the enforce- 
ment of the law against the saloons that causes the outcry 
against ‘‘the intolerant Puritans.’’ Rum is not men- 
tioned at all, but that is what is meant. It makes the 
law seem more odious if it is accused of prohibiting 
things innocent in themselves. It is not ‘‘ Blue Laws’”’ 
that the ‘‘liberals’’ are condemning, but whiskey laws. 
It is the closing of the saloons that they are railing about ; 
but many of them are either ashamed or too dishonest to 
say so. 

Nothing more absurd was ever imagined than that 
‘* intolerant Puritans’’ are ruling New York City. We 
are having quieter and more orderly Sundays, thanks to 
the municipal administration for enforcing laws which 
have long been on the statute book, and which have been 
used, under Tammany rule, for purposes of blackmail. 
But there is no curtailment of personal liberty. The 
laws are not new laws, or radical laws, or unreasonable 
laws. They were made for the public good ; and because 
honest police commissioners refuse to allow them to be 
violated by keepers of places where vice and crime are 
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propagated, they are stigmatized as ‘‘ intolerant Puri- 
tans.’’ Personal liberty is a great and glorious thing ; 
but when it is invoked for the rumsellers and their 
customers against the public, it is a prostitution of the 
term. There is no State inthe Union which does not, 
by subjecting the liquor traffic to regulation, restriction, 
or prohibition, declare it dangerous. 
it shall have right of way in the metropolis on Sunday 
comes, first, from those concerned in the business ; 
second, from those who make the saloon their head- 
quarters ; third, from the vicious and criminal classes, 
and, fourth, from a respectable element who are accus- 
tomed to the European Sunday and the beer-drinking of 
Germany. 

We do not propose to go back to the Puritan Sunday ; 
but we object decidedly to going on to the Berlin and 
Paris Sunday ; and the silly cry of ‘‘ Blue Laws!’’ will 


deceive only those who are willing to be deceived. 


AMERICAN Pxiaces OF INTEREST.—The New York 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Zedger says: While 
Americans are rushing to Europe by tens of thousands, 
the great scenic places of our own country are visited 
forthe most part by Europeans. The Yosemite was made 
popular by Englishmen who first appreciated its grandeur, 
and it is only of latethat Americans have woke up to 
the fact that this wonderful scenery was in our own terri- 
tory. Foreigners come thousands of miles to see 
Niagara Falls, while hundreds of Americans visit Europe 
who have never seen this splendid spectacle. 
the past three years the number of visitors to the Yellow- 
stone Park has averaged only 3,000, and of this number 
only 600 were Americans. The rest were foreigners, 
1,800 of them being Germans, who, of all nationalities, 
appear most to appreciate the wonders of the Yellow- 
stone region. Something, it is suggested, might be done 
to make the scenic points of the United States* more 
popular and fashionable, and thus induce our people to 
spend their money at home instead of abroad. The 
amount of money expended by American tourists in 
Europe this season is probably not less than $75,000,000, 
and very likely more, and this increases the balance 
against us that keeps rates of exchange high and produces 
exports of gold. 


‘* BE trustful, be steadfast, whatever betide thee 

Only one thing do thou ask of the Lord,— 

Grace to go forward wherever He guide thee, 
Simply believing the truth of His word.” 


’ 


‘* MARGARIN ’’ IN PLACE OF BUTTER.—A trade journal, 
Bradstreet’ s (New York), contains the following para- 
graph : 

The consumption of margarin, a product of oleomar- 
garine, vegetable oil, and milk, about 75 per cent. of the 
compound being composed of oleomargarine, ‘‘ has 
become so extensive that the Belgian government has 
taken steps to encourage its manufacture, nearly all the 
margarin now used being imported from Holland. The 
production of margarin in Belgium is between 5,000,000 
and 7,000,000 pounds per annum, and the average im- 
portations from Holland about 26,000,000 pounds. The 
Belgian government is favoring the manufacture of mar- 
garin, not alone to supply the home market, but to com- 
pete with Holland for the English market, which annually 
requires about 143,000,000 pounds, at an estimated value 
of $17,400,000. The oleomargarine used by Holland in 
the manufacture of margarin is received for the most part 
from the United States, importations being made through 
the port of Rotterdam.’’ 


The demand that | 


During | 








NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


IN connection with the defeat of .Sir William Harcourt for Parliament, 
at Derby, England, (mentioned in ‘‘ Current Events,” last week), a 
dispatch from London to the New York Su explains it entirely on 
the ground of the opposition to his temperance views. The dispatch 
Says: 

‘* Local Option, or the local veto bill was his pet measure, and he, 
more than anybody else, is responsible for giving it a prominent place 
on the Liberal program. He fought the campaign in his own dis- 
trict largely on this issue, and his overwhelming defeat is the natural 
result. The one clear, decisive verdict with which the country is al- 
ready ringing is that England will not tolerate any repressive liquor 
legislation. The poor man will have his beer and the temperance 
question must be kept out of Parliament. Public sentiment in England 
on this subject is emphatic and uncompromising and in sharp contrast 
with that of many sections of the United States.” 


—The secretary of an irrigation convention called to meet at Good- 
land, Kan., was prevented from being present because of his inability 


to reach the town on account of high water, caused by phenomenal 
rains. 


—That lightning does sometimes strike twice in the same place is 
proven in the case of a windmill in Bates county, Mo., which was 
struck by a bolt a fortnight ago, in exactly the same spot where it was 
similarly struck three years ago. 


—In the Roman Campagna the main scheme of drainage which is to 
reclaim vast tracts of agricultural land and to free Rome from the 
malarial exhalations arising from the swamps has been carried out, 
and only works of secondary importance remain to be done. So far 
$1,500,000 have been spent on the work. The question of bringing 
the land under cultivation is already under consideration. 


—Leprosy is increasing in Iceland in an alarming manner, accord- 
ing to the Jesuit missionary, Father Sveinsson. Last year a Danish 
physician, sent by the Government, examined one-third of the island 
and found 141 lepers. 


—Five short autograph poems by Robert Burns were sold recently 
in London for $490; three long letters for $370, and three short ones 
for $105. At the same time seven letters of Sir Walter Scott were 
sold for about $27.50 apiece. 


—Of the seventy women who belonged to the Crusade band which 
marched from the church at Hillsboro, Ohio, Twelfth month 23, 1873, 
twenty-two were present at the all-day memorial service held in the 
church recently, previcus to its demolition to make room for the new 
building to be erected upon the ground. Mother Thompson who led 
the praying band presided over the meeting. —W. C. 7. U. Bulletin. 

—The National Temperance Society is about to publish a memorial 
pamphlet, sketching the life and work of the late J. N. Stearns, its 
secretary, under the title, ‘* A Noble Life.”” The life of Mr. Stearns 
has been so closely interwoven with the temperance reform for many 
years that the book can but be of much general as well as personal 
interest. Price, ten cents. 


—The wife of Governor Upham, who is superintendent of work 
among lumbermen for Wisconsin, reported at the recent State conven- 
tion that a greater quantity of the best home literature had been distri- 
buted in lumber camps during the past season than ever before. Their 
missionary visited 75 camps with an attendance of over 5,000 men. 
Lumber dealers highly appreciate this work among their employés and 
are aiding the W. C. T. Unions in supporting the missionary. 


—Governor Hastings, of Pennsylvania, received from the Legisla- 
ture 484 bills, of which he vetoed 120, and signed five others with con- 
ditions. Many of the vetoes were of appropriation bills, and in regard 
to these the condition of the State Treasury compelled his action. 


—Dr. Arthur Brooks, younger brother of the late Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, and Rector of the Episcopal Church of the Incarnation, in 
New York City, died at sea,Seventh month 10,0n the steamship Fu/da, 
which arrived at New York on the 17th. He had gone abroad for his 
health, having sailed on the same ship, Sixth month 22, accompanied 
by his wife, but became much worse abroad. He was about fifty 
years of age, and one of five brothers, three of whom were ministers 
of the Episcopal Church. 


—Prince Bismarck is one of the latest recruits to the views of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. In a recent speech to the agrarians he said : 
‘« Husbandry is the firstborn, but it is not the most favored, trade, be- 
cause farmers cannot live in the towns, and consequently they have not 
much influence in making the laws. We must stand shoulder to 


shoulder against the drones who govern us, and who produce nothing 
but laws.” 


—The street cars of Sacramento City in California are now run by 
electricity generated by the falls of the American River at Folsom, 
twenty-four miles away. The river has been dammed, creating a 
reservoir three miles long with a flow of 85,000 cubic feet a minute. 
After turning the turbine wheels at the dam the water is not allowed 
to escape further service, but is used for irrigation. Sacramento City 
expects soon to be warmed and lighted by the river. 
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—Cornwall is said to be at the head of all other counties in Eng- 
land for freedom from crimes against property. Next in comparative 
honestly come the western counties ef Wales. 


—The belief that the shallower parts of the bottom of the eastern 
- Atlantic Ocean are part of a submerged continent once joined to the 
American mainland seems to be growing. A writer in the West- 
minster Review says that the scientific evidence in support of Plato’s 
story of a lost Atlantis has recently multiplied a hundred fold. 


—By comparing the statistics of English and Scotch universities in 
a given year it was found that Scotland, with a population of 
3,725,000, had 6,500 university students, while England had only 
6,000 out of a population six times as great. 


—Some idea of the enormous consumption of alcohol during the 
last century may be gained by the statement made by Middleton in his 
survey of the country of Middlesex, England (in which the city of 
London is situated), that among coal-heavers and other laborers a con- 
sumption of malt liquors of from five hundred to one thousand gallons 
a year was not rare, while the average consumption was almost one 
hundred gallons. 

—The practice of boring the ears for rings is older than civilization. 
We no longer bore noses, but that is a primitive practice of all primi- 
tive peoples. 
dignity, and it was hereditary. 

—Dr. Checkbey, a Cincinnati physiologist, holds firmly that people 
bathe altogether too much. 
is 40 per cent. more injurious to the human race than any other form of 
stimulation to which people are addicted.” 


thousand chestnut grafts now three years old. 


He bought the land 


before the sprouts were grafted for $5 per acre and it is now worth $100 | 


per acre. 


—A large blue heron, a kind of water bird, seldom seen along the 
Delaware, was captured alive near Lambertville on Monday. The 
bird was about four feet in height. It will be presented to one of the 
State zodlogical societies. — Newtown Enterprise, 20th. 

—All liquor advertisements will hereafter be excluded from the 
Boston daily Standard. We hail this action of its publishers as a 
bright promise of the near approach of the day when no reputable 
newspaper will aid the traffic by publishing such advertisements.— 
W.C. T. U. Bulletin. 

—Frances E. Willard’s conduct of the assembly of the World’s 
Woman's Temperance Union at the Queen’s Hall, would, a London 
correspondent writes, have been a credit to the speaker of the House 
of Commons. ‘* Her clear, ringing voice was to be heard to the fur- 
thest tier of the vast hall, and her grasp of the business of the meet- 


ing astonished even those who were familiar with her exceptional | 
i 


ability.”’ 


— Whether women shall practice as surgeons and physicians in 
Austria is a question now under consideration by the Government, in 
consequence of a petition to be allowed to practice presented by Baron- 
ess Possauer. Prussia has just decided to throw open medical studies 
and degrees to women. 


ARMETRONG @ McKELVY 
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| on the 18th. 


| under Prince Ferdinand, and it is now freely charged that the Prince 
He says: *‘ Bathing and the use of soap | 








Nothing Better 


i'than Pure White Lead and pure Linseed 
Oil applied by practical painters. 
misleading or unknown brands of White 
Lead (see list of genuine brands), so-called 
_, ‘substitutes for Linseed Oil, and irrespon- 


Tint White Lead with the National Lead 
MORLEY Co.’s pure White Lead tinting colors, and 
avoid the difficulty of matching shades. They 
are the best and most permanent. 
for pamphlet and color-card—sent free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


—This isa great year for apricots in Southern California. 
crop in Pomona Valley alone will amount to about 1,600 tons. 


The 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


SINCE our report last week, the course of the Parliamentary elections in 
Great Britain has continued favorable to the Conservative party and its 
“ Unionist’’ allies. It is likely, at this writing, that their majority in 
the House of Commons will be at least 100. Among the Liberals 
defeated for reélection is John Morley, one of the two members from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he has been chosen and rechosen for fifteen 
years. He is one of the most prominent and honorable men in Eng- 
lish affairs, and was Secretary for Ireland in the recent Administration. 


ONE important consequence of the change of government in Eng- 
land is likely to be a more favorable attitude toward the reassembling 
of an international conference on the silver question. The conserva- 
tive ‘‘leader’’ in the House of Commons, Arthur J. Balfour (nephew 
of the Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury), is favorable to bimetallism 
(z. ¢., the free use of both gold and silver in coinage), while his pre- 
decessor, Sir William Harcourt, was much opposed to it. 


MUCH political excitement prevails in Bulgaria, where Stefan M. 


| Stambuloff, formerly prime minister, was attacked in the street by 
In New South Wales the office of nose-borer was one of | 


assassins, on the night of the 15th, and so badly injured that he died 
His followers are opposed to the present government, 


and his ministers are responsible for the assassination. Ferdinand, 


| who is a German, from Saxony, appointed in 1887 to rule over Bulgaria, 
| arrived at Carlsbad a few days before the event, and his conduct has 

—The Newtown (Pa.) Enterprise illustrates the possibilities of | 
intelligent forestry by this item: Joseph L. Lovett, of Emilie, has one | 


added to the suspicions. 

THE war in Cuba continues, and the prevalence of yellow fever 
adds greatly to the difficulties of the Spanish government. A severe 
engagement took place on the 13th, between the Spanish troops and 


| insurgents, at Vequita, a place between Manzanillo and Bayamo. 


General Santocildes was killed. His death is considered by the rebels 
a great blow to Spain. Many were killed on both sides, but contra- 
dictory accounts are given of the final result. 


Levi WELLS, of Spring Hill, Bradford county, has been appointed 
Dairy and Food Commissioner of Pennsylvania, by Governor Hastings. 
He succeeds Eastburn Reeder, of Bucks county, who had rendered 
good service in the position for two years. 


By a collision between two steamers in the Gulf of Genoa, Italy, 
on the night of the 2oth inst., one of them, the Maria P., was sunk, 
with 178 persons on board, of whom 148 were drowned. She was 
bound from Naples to La Plata, in South America. 


REPORTS to the United States Marine Hospital Service show that 
yellow fever is increasing at an alarming rate at Havana. Cholera is 
epidemic at Hiogo, Japan. 

THERE were large shipments of gold to Europe last week, about a 
million and a half having gone out on the 20th by steamers from New 


York. The stock of gold in the United States Treasury declined about 
a million. 


RETURNS from the British elections to the close of the polls on the 
23d show the choice of 309 Conservatives, 55 Unionists, 129 Liberals, 
56 McCarthyites, and 9 Parnellites. 


NOTICES. 

*,* Notice.— Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
will be held on Third-day, Eighth month 6, 
1895, at 10 o'clock a. m., at Valley meeting- 
house 

Special arrangements have been made to 
convey Friends to Maple Station, on Chester 
Valley railroad, three-quarters of a mile from 
the meeting-house. 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the 
1.42 p. m. train from 12th and Market streets, 
on Second-day (5th), for Maple Station (with- 
out changing cars at Bridgeport), where Friends 
will meet them. Friends residing at German- 
town can take the 1.26 p. m. train from Chelton 
Avenue station, making connection with the 
1.42 train from 12th and Market streets at 
Columbia Avenue station. 

Tickets good to those desiring to return to the 
city on Second-day evening, who will take the 
7.29 train from Port Kennedy. 

Train will leave Chelton Avenue Station, 
Germantown, at 7.25 a. m., making connection 
at Columbia Avenue with the train leaving 12th 
and Market streets, at 7.42 a. m.,on Third- 
day. 

Tickets good going on Second- and Third- 
days from 12th and Market streets, Spring Gar- 
den street, Columbia avenue, and Chelton 
avenue station, Germantown, and returning to 


Avoid 


Send 





12th and Market streets, also to Germantown 
(by changing cars at Columbia Avenue station), 
will be issued at 60 cents the round trip. 

The return train will leave Maple Station at 
4.19 p.m. Ask for Special Tickets to Friends’ 
Quarterly Meeting at Maple. 

Cuas. E. THOMAS, 
EDMUND WEBSTER, 
JosepH R. WALKER, 


Committee. 


*,* A Temperance Conference will be held 
at The Mount meeting-house, near Juliustown, 
N. J., on First-day, Seventh month 28, 1895, 
at 30’clock p. m. 

A cordial invitation extended to all interested 
in the cause. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 


*.* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional con- 
tributions to the Children’s Country Week Asso- 
ciation : 

Ey we Bay 

A Friend, 

Emily B. Smyth, 

Rachel M. Williams, 

Anna T. Jeanes, 

Sarah F. Corlies, 


Previously Acknowledged, 


Amount, 
JoHN CoMLyY, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 22. 


*,* An Indulged Meeting, under the care of 
Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting, will be held dur- 
ing the summer, at 4 o’olock p. m., on First 
days, at Whittier Memorial Hall, Educational 
Square, Asbury Park, N. J. 

The company of Friends desired. 


*,* A Temperance Meeting, under the aus- 
pices of Westbury Quarterly Meeting's Philan- 
thropic Committee, will be held at Westbury, 
L. I., on Seventh-day afternoon, Seventh month 
27, 1895, at 3 o'clock. Address by John J. 
Cornell. 

JoserH A, BoGARDus, Chairman. 
CHARLOTTE M. WILLETS, Secretary. 


a 


3 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- | 
ing Committee have made the following ap- | 


pointments : 


An appointed meeting at Radnor, Seventh | 


month 28, at 3 o’clock. 
An appointed meeting at Haverford, Eighth 
mouth 18, at 3 o'clock. 
Isaac H. HILLBorn, Clerk. 


*,.* Quarterly meetings in Seventh month 


occur as follows : 
27. Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 
30. Concord, Concord, Pa. 
31. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 


The Chief Charm 
of silver and gold, whether for table 
or toilet, is their brilliancy. That's 
the charm that attracts. With 


SILVER RO fe 
ELEC E ICON 


their brilliancy is developed to a 
remarkable degree—equalled only 
when fresh from the hands of the 
silversmith. 


Send for trial panting or box post. 
paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON €O., 72 John St., New York 





| 
| 





*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 
SEVENTH MONTH : 

28. North Easton. 
EIGHTH MONTH : 

4. Shrewsbury. 

11. Pittstown. 

18. Bethpage. 

25. Neversink. 

It is urgently requested that Friends, ese- 
cially members of the Committee, make an earn- | 
est effort to attend these meetings, and all who 
expect to do so, please notify the clerk as soon 
as possible. He will reply to all inquiries in 
reference to trains, etc. 

JosePpH T. McDowkLt, Clerk. 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 





«ol'85 WILLIAM HEACOCK, S288 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036, 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
S. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 2212 Wallace 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Benjamin Green, 











Carpetings, 





Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


The Perfect Underwear 
for Spring and Summer 


January 1, 1895, ‘Jaeger a 


Prices Greatly Reduced 

Spring and Summer Underwear, to best fulfil its 
purpose, should be pure wool, lightin texture 
and made so as to insure perfect absorption. 


There is never any deterioration in Jaeger un- | 
The material is always pure wool, | 


derwear. 
the finish always the best 


PHILADELPHIA DEPOT 
DR. JAEGER’S 

Sanitary Woolen System Co. 

S.C, HANCOCK, Proprietor 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best. markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear 

In Muslins, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 
In Millinery, In Shawls, 7A 


In Wa TOO 
In ts {n Upho ry, 


In Muslin Underwear, etc., ete., 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 
The Mart Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Phiadelphia. 


‘THE BEST SHOE 


1104 Chestnut St. | 


In Cloths and Flannels, | 


33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR LADIES and 
CHILDREN 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 18th 8. (below Arch). Always Reliable. 


REMOVAL 
CHAS. B, EDWARDS & CO., 


§ B. Dorsey & Sons. 
| FRYMIER & EDWARDs. 


| The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 


Formerly of 


firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sons. 


'CHINA and GLASSWARE 
Removed to 1024 Market St. 


All grades of oS always at lowest market prices 
A SPECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. Established 1815. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
PLEASURE TOURS 


Under the Escort of a Tourist Agent and 
Chaperon. 


Two Tours to the North 


Leaving Philadelphia, in Special Parlor Cars. 


JULY 16 and AUGUST 20, 1895, 


For a two-weeks’ trip, visiting 


| Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls, Thousand Is- 
lands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
Quebec, Montreal, Au Sable Chasm 
Lakes Champlain and George, 
Saratoga, Highlands of the Hudson. 


Rate $100 


Detailed itinerary will be sent on application to 
Tourist Agent, Room 411, Broad St. Station, Phila. 


J. R. WOOD, GEO W. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass’r Agent. Asst. Gen. Paas’r Agent. 


Covering every necessary ex- 
pense from New York, Phila- 

) delphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and Harrisburg, 
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| THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and BANKING Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RECEIVER, GUARDIAN, ete., ete, 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


Executive Commitiee: Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, benry U. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
G : oe A R dD SURPLUS, 89,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND F 


Msecutes Trusts, 
ee es oS 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Absolutely Pure. SS 


‘ OFFICERS 
A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. | EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice- 


; ; President. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr. Assist. Trans. 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. vate mee B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Sollecites. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MOBEIS, GRORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
106 Wall St., New York. JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., WILLIAM H. GAW JOHN C. 


ee ON | SERS EA es, «| aE 
S. P. CRANSTON, | 


WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, | ~~ 


sor nnerrano wat our nsmeses-| PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


2421 N, COLLEGE AVENUE, (near 25th Srecet and OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company farnishes ALL Dus1eaBLe Forms of Lirs and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
ee ee See... neue at actual Ner Cost. It is PureLy MUTUAL; has Assers of Twenty-Five MILLIoNs and 
the city. _———- ha Tueee Mitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 


Street Railway <_. | Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres, HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
Some Trolley Lines - Pennsylvania yielding piensa apenas 


aot eli THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Municipal Warrants NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
There are no better shert term investments on | This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the market at present. | the Company's — after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
EDWARD FORSYTHE, able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


. . . DIRECTORS 
SSEcE BUILINDS, B, PUILADELPEIA, PENNA. Phillip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams,ir., John W. Biddle, 


R HANTS’ | David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
ME C Francis R Cope. Benj. H, Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 


TRUST COMP ANY, _ E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, é _ _~ 


oimehandan, it ry an oo «=F he Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


Caateal idin),. . . 250,000.00 | 409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


ee 50,000.00 | INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 

Undivided Profits ae an... — 06 | TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

terest allo = Real All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Co 
ee ane done. Loans | president. SAMUEL K. SHIPLEY ; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 

ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK : Trust Officer, 
"Svesee, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
posit Boxes to =? from 2 and up | Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 

wards, per annUm. 
i 

















oserH R. RHOADS, President. 
J Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. CANNING FRUIT THE OLD WAY 
RopertT Morris EAR y, Sec’y and Treas Ar Stewing kettle, hot fire, cooking, pouring, messing. working, worry- 
Ws. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer a ~ ing, insipid fruit in winter. 


DIRECTORS. = THE NEW WAY 
ee tot, to Fy THE MUDGE PATENT CANNER 


Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, . Put fruit in jars, steam a few minutes. set away foruse. And what 
John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny. hs og P. spmene.the day when picked. Send for circular: 
Elwood Becker, — 


Soph R Hiveds, Edwin & Dixon, . re , 1101 RACE ST., Philadelphia. 


John F. ah. Hood Gilpin. lt. Rorer given with every Canner sold 








ry 


3 ‘ie eS JACKSON VENTILATING GRATES 
pisses CURES RUPTURE | in coldest weather. Send for Catalogue No. 6. 

remedy for all cases of ru pture. Fully Guaran- 

“i ucyieceawvaussee,. | EDWIN ABJACKSON & BRO., °° *HiWvon 


makes 
each heat several rooms on one or different floors 
No other like it. A painless ne permanent 
85 Heron &8t., BoR, M 





